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It is not by one slender thread scarcely visible to the eye that the 
world is attached to God, but it is anchored to Him by cables woven 
of many and unbreakable strands and converging from numerous 
points. Occasionally we see the gossamer web of a spider, appar- 
ently floating in the air without any support, because the silky fila- 
ments by which it is fastened to various points in the surrounding 
space elude our eye. Closer inspection alone reveals the gauzy fibers 
by which the filmy structure is suspended. The dependence of the 
world on God is more manifest and manifold than that of the spider’s 
lacey fabric on the solid environment. Every phenomenon in the 
world links it to God. At every point the world rests on God. Thus, 
the proofs for the existence of God are cumulative in their effect 
and mutually corroborative. We may independently pursue one line 
of argument and it will lead us to God, or we may start from many 
points of departure and we will arrive at the same goal. 

The cosmological argument is complex in its nature and shows 
many ways in which the world is dependent upon God. We find 
motion in this world. But in whatever sense we take motion, 
whether as purely mechanical movement or as transition from poten- 
tiality to actuality, it ultimately requires a Mover that is unmoved 
and, hence, is able to impart the impulse of movement to those 
things that have not movement of and by themselves. Even merely 
local movement does not arise by itself but calls for a cause not 
only to start it but also to impart to it direction and orientation. In 
the form of mutation, movement again is unable to initiate itself. 
Nor is vital and spiritual activity elicited from within. Ultimately 
activity must come from something which already is active, that is 
from Pure Activity. Previous rest does not explain the origination 
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of motion or activity; but all movement which we observe in this 
world is movement consequent on a state of rest; hence, it is move- 
ment which was not actuated by itself. Appeal to an infinite series 
of movements inaugurated by movers themselves moved does not 
help us. An infinite series provides no answer, as Professor W. R. 
Sorley well remarks: “If we say that the regress has gone on from 
infinity, the position may be maintained; but it is not a solution, it 
answers no question, gives no explanation or interpretation of the 
world or its cause. It simply means postponing any answer 
sine die.’’* 

We find active causality in this world. But every cause which we 
discover is a conditioned cause. It has been preceded by some other 
cause. All causality in this world is conditioned on the exercise of 
causality other than itself. Such causality explains what follows but 
it does not explain itself. Finally we must come to a Cause which 
no longer is conditioned or caused but unconditioned and uncaused. 
Default of such an uncaused Cause is equivalent to the suppression 
of all conditioned causality. Conditioned causes are not full, not 
real, causes; they leave something unexplained. What we need is a 
full cause that is sufficient in every respect—a real cause which in 
no sense partakes of the nature of an effect. All causes which we 
find in this world are effects before they are causes, mere intermedi- 
ary links in a series of causation. But what is required is a cause 
that is not merely a link in a chain of effects but transcends this 
whole series of causation. 

Again, we find in this world degrees of perfection which arrange 
themselves in a hierarchical order. Does this order culminate no- 
where in a supreme and infinite perfection which is the natural source 
of the various degrees of goodness observable in the things about 
us? A perfection which is limited cannot be a self-possessed per- 
fection but must have been derived from some being possessing this 
perfection by its very nature and therefore without any limitation. 
Limited perfections are such that have been measured by some ex- 
traneous cause, for it is inconceivable that a perfection should carry 
within itself a principle for its own limitation. On the grades of 
goodness evident in this world we ascend as on a ladder to that 


1 “Moral Values and the Idea of God” (Cambridge). 
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Being which in itself possesses the highest goodness, and conse- 
quently is capable of imparting to things various measures of good- 
ness. Now, the fundamental perfection is being; hence, as there are 
in this world various degrees of being, there must also exist One 
who possesses being without any limitation and in absolute fullness, 
who holds being not by participation but in undivided plenitude. 

We find in this world mind and personality, neither of which can 
be the product of material causes but must issue from a Being which 
itself possesses the attributes of mind and personality. Personality 
cannot emerge from the non-personal and mind cannot emanate from 
the purely physical. Making due allowance for certain inadequacies 
of expression, we can accept the following statement of Professor 
Kirtley F. Maher : “The emergence of personality in the evolutionary 
process is an event of transcendent importance, the full meaning of 
which is still unappreciated. It must have occurred, however, in re- 
sponse to personality-producing forces in the universe. It is to these 
particular portions of cosmic energy that I would apply the term 
God.” * Dr. Heber D. Curtis, Director of the Detroit Observatory 
of the University of Michigan, expresses himself in similar fashion: 
“The most wonderful phenomenon of one’s experience in this su- 
premely wonderful universe is mind and personality, directing, con- 
trolling, creating. No theory of this cosmos can be adequate which 
does not give some theory or hypothesis for the occurrence of these 
two remarkable factors. I personally can conceive no hypothesis for 
all this which seems so simple and satisfactory, so adequate, so in 
accord with existing methods of scientific inference as those conclu- 
sions which we commonly term religion.” * 

As we gather in these many separate strands attaching the world 
to God and weave them together, we realize the strength of the ties 
by which God has bound the world unto Himself, and feel how un- 
tenable is the position of those who try to make themselves believe 
that the visible universe is sufficient to itself and independent of a 
Supreme Cause. 


The Mystery of the First Cause 
Unquestionably this First Cause to human understanding is 


2Cfr. Edward H. Cotton, “Has Science Discovered God?” (New York City). 


* E. H. Cotton, Od. cit. 
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shrouded in mysterious darkness, for in order to explain created 
things It must be utterly different from them. But though It is a 
mystery, It is not an absurdity, whereas to conceive of the world as 
self-produced involves us in intolerable contradictions which stultify 
all our thinking. To say that we comprehend this First Cause would 
be tantamount to the arrogant claim that the finite mind can compass 
the plenitude of Infinite Being. The First Cause truly remains in- 
comprehensible, but It renders the existence of the world intelligible, 
Without this Uncaused Cause the existing world would be not only 
a baffling mystery but a self-repugnant impossibility. In spite of Its 
inherent mysteriousness, reason can accept this First Self-existent 
Cause whilst it refuses to admit the concept of an uncaused or self- 
caused universe. Theism is not without its difficulties, but it is the 
only view that does not break down of its own inner inconsistencies, 
as is the case with every theory that rejects an Uncaused Cause, 
Aptly Dr. Francis Aveling says: “We see at a glance the terrible 
mystery of this Uneffected Cause. Our human minds have indeed 
lost their reckoning here. But our human reason—and it is the only 
guide we have after all in a purely rational research for the reasons 
of things—absolutely compels us to admit that such must indeed 
exist.” * Quite so, the First Cause is a mystery but a mystery which 
we must embrace unless we wish to surrender reason and give up 
thinking. 

From this we glean how shallow and unwarranted is the indict- 
ment of theism contained in a recent number of The Atlantic 
Monthly.® Herein the author taunts us with the accusation that we 
fondly imagine to have cleared existence of all difficulties and shorn 
it of all mysteries. He writes: “One rather surprising truth has 
come clear to me since the evening of our talk. You and your 
brothers of the Church live in a world which for you has lost its 
mystery. Your philosophy explains everything. We of the labora- 
tories live in a world which for us is essentially dark, and which 
we try to illumine here and there with a thin ray of light.” Our 
philosophy does not endeavor glibly to explain everything. We are 
fully aware that we are dwelling among shadows, and that there are 


4“The God of Philosophy” (London). 
a ry from a Scientist to a Priest,” by John Hodgon Bradley, Jr. (Decem- 
r, . 
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many things which transcend human understanding. Perhaps the 
existence of evil in this world appears as a greater mystery to the 
theist than to the materialist. We do not make little of actual diffi- 
culties, and our philosophy does not affect an air of omniscience. 
Still, this philosophy gives us certitude in a limited sphere and saves 
us from absurdities and inconsistencies. At a certain point it be- 
comes an unreliable guide, but when we approach this point it sets 
up danger signals to warn us of its incompetence. We heed these 
alarms and venture no further. In every human explanation we 
finally come to a residuum that eludes us but that does not justify us 
in rejecting the authority of reason in those matters in which it offers 
irrefutable evidence. The limitations of reason may be irksome, but 
we also have faith to illumine those regions to which the rays of 
philosophy cannot reach. We grant that the First Cause is a mys- 
tery, but It is a mystery which is certain and indispensable. 


The World a Cosmos 

The universe, whether revealed to us in its grander aspects by the 
wide sweep of the telescope or disclosed in its minutest arrangements 
by microscopic observation, proves itself a gigantic and highly com- 
plex system governed by laws. There is order in the scheme of 
things, for without order a scheme composed of such multiple and 
dynamic parts could not exist even one moment. Nature is the do- 
main of law, and it is by law that it continues to be. The result of 
the all-pervasive presence of law is harmony, balance and security. 
Orderliness, regularity and constancy and continual changes are 
marked and unmistakable characteristics of the world of experience, 
and these qualities make for the preservation and the good of the 
whole. The world is not a system built of immovable elements and 
rigid and inflexible in its structure, but it is one that continually re- 
news itself and yet always retains the orderly and harmonious rela- 
tions of all its separate parts. Its harmony and stability are born 
anew every single moment. The stars do not stand still but swirl 
incessantly through space; yet, they maintain their relative distances 
and are prevented from crashing one into the other and reducing the 
world to chaotic confusion. The dynamic character of the universal 
order is well set forth by Cardinal Mercier in the following passage: 
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“This order, absolute and relative, particular and universal, is not a 
passing phase but something continuous and constant. The universe 
is animated with incessant movement, the individual characters and 
the scenes shift rapidly; yet, in the perpetual flux types remain con- 
stant, ends do not alter, the good alike of individuals and of the 
whole steadily continues to be attained.”*® Evolution itself is an 
orderly process, a steady upward trend, a movement not running 
wild and arbitrarily in every conceivable direction but following a 
well-defined course. It does not proceed by hit-and-miss methods, 
but it carefully retains the advantages gained and brings them to 
fuller development and greater perfection. 

Everywhere in this world we discover measure, proportion, num- 
ber, rhythm, periodicity, niceties of mathematical and geometrical ar- 
rangement and the finest mechanical adjustments. So absolute and 
ubiquitous is numerical arrangement in the vast universe that we can 
reduce the entire cosmic process to a mathematical formula. As we 
survey the phenomena of nature around us or painstakingly study 
them in the laboratory, we are reminded of that beautiful Scriptural 
passage which delights the heart of the scientist : “Thou hast ordered 
all things in measure, and number, and weight.”* But what have 
measure, and harmony, and number to do with the fortuitous con- 
course of atoms or the unregulated play of blind forces? Do they 
not, on the contrary, proclaim prevision of ends and purposive ad- 
justment? Do they not bear testimony to the existence of an intelli- 
gent, overruling and governing Cause? For we know of nothing 
that could account for orderly arrangement and purposeful adapta- 
tion and harmonious unity in a multiplicity of elements of them- 
selves indifferent to this universal harmony other than a controlling 
and overruling agent endowed with mind and wisdom. Psychology 
cannot accept a purely mechanistic interpretation of nature. That 
is the testimony of Professor William McDougall, who writes: 
“Psychology, in my view, affords convincing evidence of the reality 
and efficacy of Mind in Nature; and it affords strong, though not 
conclusive, evidence that mental organization is not wholly dependent 
upon the physical structure of the human organism. Suppose these 

¢“A Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy,” translated by T. L. Parker, 


M.A., and S. A. Parker, O.S.B., M.A. (London). 
7 Wisdom, xi. 21. 
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indications to be confirmed, what, if any, would be their bearing on 
the problem of theism? So far as I can see, the bearing would be 
what I would call permissive only. Demonstration of the reality 
and of the causal efficacy in Nature of Mind and Spirit, would give 
countenance to the assumption of Mind and Spirit existing and oper- 
ating on a vaster scale of influence and of efficacy of directive and 
creative power ; and that, I take it, is the fundamental assumption of 
all theism.” * Though hesitatingly given, this testimony is signifi- 
cant as it indicates a drift away from mechanistic materialism 
towards a teleological conception of nature. Less halting is the stand 
which Dr. J. M. Gilkey takes in view of the evidences of order in 
nature. Emphatically he declares: “How are we to account for a 
situation like that? It seems unreasonable to say that such an orderly 
universe could be the product of blind energies working fortuitously. 
Such energies might produce a chaos but hardly a system character- 
ized by perfect orderliness. A more logical conclusion would seem 
to be that somewhere within our universe a Vast Intelligence is at 
work, and that the element of order found within the natural world 
represents its activity. The Mind at the center of things is the reality 
we call God.” ® 


We are not committed to the proposition that purposiveness is 
stamped on every occurrence in the universe. We assert only that 
order is the rule. Instances of maladjustment do exist, and fre- 
quently we may be painfully aware of them. But such instances do 
not destroy the prevailing order; in fact, they stand in strong con- 
trast with what we may regard as the dominating tendency mani- 
fested in cosmic events. The order of the universe is not defeated 
by occasional exceptions, nor is the benevolent character of this order 
thereby rendered doubtful. As a general rule, nature is not con- 
stantly bent on thwarting human purposes and wrecking the work of 
man; we may say that, on the whole, nature codperates with man 
and lends itself to the accomplishment of his ends. “The idea,” 
writes Dr. Robert A. Millikan, “that nature is at bottom benevolent 
has now become wellnigh universal.” To criticize justly alleged 
maladjustments or failures in the universal scheme, we would have 


8 “Modern Materialism and Emergent Evolution” (New York City). 
®“The Certainty of God” (New York City). 
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to take into account the larger and ultimate purposes of the whole 
creation, especially the relation of the universe to rational beings. 
An absolutely perfect universe, making in every case for human 
happiness, comfort and ease, would hardly be a place that could 
fittingly serve for the probation of mankind. If the lot of mankind 
was cast along pleasant lines and man was freed from the necessity 
of struggling, this world would take on the character of a permanent 
abode and the aspirations of humanity for a better future would be 
stifled. Moreover, in such a world no opportunities for discipline 
and moral growth would be provided. The world, hence, must be 
judged not merely as a mechanical contrivance but also in relation to 
moral ends. The objection based on apparent inadequacies in the 
visible world is well answered by Dr. Francis J. Hall. “Our reply,” 
he says, “in the first place, is that the excellence of anything should 
be estimated with reference to the purpose for which it is made. A 
world which was perfect in itself, considered as its own end, might 
be quite unsuited for the end which the existing world was intended 
to fulfill, The world, we have abundant reasons for believing, was 
made for man and in particular for the development of human char- 
acter. The very imperfections, so called, of nature appear to con- 
stitute useful factors in the achievement of such a purpose; which, 
apparently, could only be fulfilled by the presence of such difficulties 
and probationary conditions as a world like this affords. Again, it 
appears to be a part of the divine purpose to enlist man’s participa- 
tion in the ordering of nature, and in its improvement for his own 
ends. The fact that man can improve upon nature may reasonably 
be regarded as pointing to such a conclusion.” *° Thus considered, 
the seeming and real imperfections of the world do not invalidate 
the argument from design nor disprove the supreme wisdom of the 
Creator.. The particular form of the teleological argument will 
change with the progress of science but its essential pertinency re- 
mains. Thus evolution, instead of impairing its force, rather 
strengthens the argument and enriches it with new content. Hence, 
in spite of the advance of science since his days, we may still exclaim 
with Faraday : “When I contemplate the innumerable united forces 
working in nature; when I reflect how quietly and silently they main- 


10“The Being and Attributes of God” (New York City). 
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tain their mutual equilibrium, so that the most antagonistic elements, 
in themselves strong enough to destroy completely the whole econ- 
omy of nature, subsist peaceably side by side, and are made subser- 
vient to the needs of the animate creation, when I consider all this, 
I am more than ever convinced of the Almighty Ruler’s wisdom, 
goodness and greatness, which our language is powerless to express.” 

Broad, then, is the basis of the cosmological argument ; deeply is it 
anchored in nature. Every aspect of nature makes towards it some 
contribution of its own and imparts to it added strength. In as 
many respects as the world is insufficient, it proclaims its dependence 
on a superior cause and furnishes evidence for the existence of God. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 











RHYTHMIC PROSE IN PREACHING 
By THE RicuTt Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirrt.D. 


“A good oratorical exercise is to make verses. Thus, harmony 
is acquired, the soul, the number, the body of discourse.” 
—M. l’Abbé Roux, Thoughts. 


I have not seen the original French of the Abbé Roux’s volume, 
translated into English under the title of “Meditations of a Parish 
Priest” (with, however, a subsequent title in larger print: 
THOUGHTS) by Isabel F. Hapgood and published in New York 
in 1886. I suppose that the word “number” used above in my quo- 
tation from the volume is a rendering of the French word “nombre,” 
which, amongst various things, means “harmony.” The word “har- 
mony,” however, occurs previously in the same quotation and could 
not be repeated. But what does “number” suggest in English? Al- 
though there is the French word “rhythme” already in the field, I 
venture to think that “nombre” can be properly rendered by 
“thythm.” Thus, the title of Dom Mocquereau’s great work, “Le 
Nombre Grégorien,” has been translated into English as “Gregorian 
Rhythm.” Replace “number” by “rhythm” in the above quotation, 
and we get a new view of the whole meaning. 

Euphony, harmony, rhythm—the words are employed in books of 
English rhetoric, and the first two need not engage our attention 
here. In his “Working Principles of Rhetoric,” Genung says : “Both 
poetry and prose, the latter no less imperatively than the former, 
must have rhythm; that is, a more or less even and regular flow of 
syllables long and short, accented and unaccented. . . . In poetry one 
more element is operative than in prose, the element of measure or 
systematic recurrence; wherefore the rhythm of poetry is called 
metre, from the Greek word metron, ‘a measure.’”” Meanwhile, 
however, rhythmic prose is stylistically permitted to embody a line 
of perfect metre but is forbidden to have two such lines in succession 
or to display an attempt on the writer’s part to achieve poetic rhythm. 

So far as I am aware, treatises on Preaching for English-speaking 
priests pay practically no attention to the subject of rhythm in the 
composition of a sermon. Our separated brethren pay more atten- 
tion to the matter in their large works on Homiletics, and so do 
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treatises in French. Our manuals are ordinarily too small to include 
the more or less vague discussion of rhythm. Notable examples of 
the multum in parvo are the two books (“Hints on Preaching” and 
“The Principles of Sacred Eloquence”) by Fathers J. V. O’Connor 
and John Placid Conway, O. P., respectively. Both are excellent 
condensations of a wide subject. Larger treatises are those of 
Fathers Moeslein, C. P., and Feeney (“Mechanism of Discourses” 
and “Manual of Sacred Rhetoric” respectively), but while the for- 
mer treats of “Harmony” and the latter has a chapter on “The 
Faculty of Expression,” neither mentions rhythm. In his work on 
“Preaching,” Father O’Dowd gives a fairly long chapter to “St. 
Augustine’s Views on Preaching” as discussed in the De Doctrina 
Christiana (Book IV), and refers to the three variant styles of 
preaching, but does not mention rhythm, even in the Ornate Style. 
In the chapter on “Style” in his “Sacred Eloquence,” Father Potter 
quotes largely from Newman, including the important declaration 
that a great author will have but one aim and will be “conscientious 
and single-minded in fulfilling it. That aim is to give forth what 
he has within him; and from his very earnestness it comes to pass 
that, whatever be the splendor of his diction or the harmony of his 
periods, he has with him the charm of an incommunicable sim- 
plicity.” In his “The Spoken Word,” Dr. Potter had more space 
to give to style, but advocates, for the pulpit, the plain style as best 
suited to ordinary hearers. He does not mention rhythm. In his 
“Sacred Rhetoric,” Father MacNamara, C. M., comes nearest to the 
word “rhythm” when he notes that a Chaste Style “is a step higher 
than the Plain Style, and seeks somewhat to please the ear and the 
fancy. ... It is varied, without, however, aiming at musical effect in 
its cadences... . ” 


My own thought is that in the very briefest treatise on Sacred 
Rhetoric there might well be a chapter, or section, or paragraph de- 
voted to Euphony, Harmony, and Rhythm. Under Euphony, the 
student should be simply advised to avoid harsh combinations of 
sounds. Under Harmony, he might be told that it is hardly amenable 
to definition or description, and cannot be taught. Under Rhythm, 
he should be warned not to seek it by taking thought, and if he finds 
it very noticeable in his composition he should try to lessen its promi- 
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nence. In brief, the training ought to be negative rather than posi- 
tive: Don’t aim at rhythm. If you find two similar consecutive 
metric lines, break up the rhythm of one of them. Avoid much 
straight iambic rhythm, and allow for varying types of rhythm. The 
treatment of Rhythm will therefore be not unlike the famous chapter 
on “Climate” in a Frenchman’s book on America. Under that proper 
heading he simply remarked that America had no climate, but only 
samples of weather. 

Why should a writer treat in such a Spartan fashion the neces- 
sary element of Rhythm in prose composition? The answer is: Be- 
cause so many would-be stylists in prose misconceive wholly the char- 
acter which that Rhythm should possess. This is a lamentable mis- 
conception even in secular prose, partly because it is a garish adorn- 
ment when employed intentionally, and partly because the author will 
be fairly subjected to the suspicion that he lacks both good taste and 
a fair knowledge of rhetoric in his presumedly intentional seeking 
after Rhythm. But the preacher who would thus offend would be 
looked upon as lacking that note of simplicity and sincerity which 
ought always to accompany the Word of God to men. 

Thus Hoppin, in his “Homiletics,” says : “Prose, it is true, cannot 
be sung, like poetry, in numbers, but it may, equally with poetry, 
have something of this rhythmic character, this harmonious flow, 
which does not arise so much from single words as from a succes- 
sion of words, or from a sufficient number to express the thought. . . . 
This idea of harmony of style should not, however, be suffered to 
degenerate into an attempt at making music, or musical sentences. . . . 
Especially the direct aim at rhythmical writing or speaking in a ser- 
mon would be intolerable.” This is emphatic caution. Broadus, an- 
other Protestant writer on preaching, illustrates the danger by re- 
ferring to noted writers who erred in their devotion to rhythmic 
prose. He thinks that rhythm “had best be spontaneous, but need 
by no means be unconscious.” This milder statement could well be 
applied to the rhythmic prose of Cardinal Newman, whose devotion 
to Cicero as a stylist would help to explain the heights of lyricism 
attained in his sermon on “The Second Spring.” Father Donnelly, 
S. J., has edited that sermon with admirable apparatus of criticism, 
suggestion, and comparison. Some of the quoted critiques merely 
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praise the prose rhythms of that masterpiece of Newman. Brastow, 
in his “Representative Modern Preachers,” commends him for “the 
skillful placing of words and marshalling of clauses, securing for 
his sentences a rhythmic flow”’—which would seem to imply that 
conscious effort which Hoppin, as we saw above, denounces. In his 
“Cardinal Newman,” however, Barry declares that Newman is “no 
player upon the organ for the sake of its music.” And Father Don- 
nelly himself uses the word “instinctively” to describe the careful 
evasion of excessive balance such as Macaulay employed. Gates, in 
“Newman as a Prose Writer,” comments upon the subtle and elusive 
musical beauty running throughout his prose without “any of the 
sing-song of pseudo-poetic prose.””’ We may fairly think that New- 
man’s prose artistry was spontaneous, instinctive, albeit not wholly 
unconscious—and the more so when we recall his warning, in the 
sermon on the danger of accomplishments, that “to be always at- 
tending to the fitness and propriety of our words, is a kind of acting.” 
If a priest reads well-written books, with or without close attention 
to style, he will probably imitate their literary virtues with a happy 
unconsciousness of the fact. 


Il 


“Those who try to speak too well, always have some misgivings 
as to the manner in which they have spoken.” 
—M. lAbbé Roux, Thoughts. 


The present paper was suggested by the five closely printed pages 
in which Pére Sertillanges, O. P., discusses, in his recent volume, 
the oratorical style in respect of lyrisme and rhythme (“L’Orateur 
Chrétien,” pp. 354-360). He justly defends the claims of both, but 
meanwhile strongly warns us against the dangers confronting imper- 
fect understanding and misdirected effort on the part of the preacher. 
My intention has not been to discredit rhythmic prose in preaching, 
but to safeguard its proper territory from the invasion of inexpert 
workmen. 

For most of us the practical counsels will be in the form of pro- 
hibitions. Genung devotes twelve pages to “The Rhythm of Prose,” 
and his rulings are negative rather than positive: the writer must 
guard against the intrusion of poetic elements into prose; must be 
alert not to fall into a set tune, or must at least see to it that “the tune 
shall be constantly varied, unconventional, elusive” ; must remember 
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that, in respect of prose, “its very freedom requires that it be main- 
tained against anything, metre or diction, that suggests the invasion 
of poetry”; and that there must be positive shunning of poetic 
rhythm lest he fall into sing-song, “into the beat of bad blank verse.” 
He further notes under the heading, “What the Prose Standard 
dictates,” three things to be sedulously avoided: inversions for the 
sake of smoother flow, poetical abbreviations of words (such as e’er, 
oft, ne’er, neath), and the “introduction of meaningless or watered 
phrases for the sake of helping out the balance of sound.” Among 
the various hints he quotes from Stevenson (“On Some Technical 
Elements of Style in Literature”) is this: that prose “must be rhyth- 
mical, and it may be as much so as you will; but it must not be 
metrical. It may be anything, but it must not be verse. A single 
heroic line may very well pass and not disturb the somewhat larger 
stride of the prose style; but one following another will produce an 
instant impression of poverty, flatness, and disenchantment.” Ste- 
venson’s requirements appear to me excessive. They would be vio- 
lated again and again in Newman’s famous sermon, which Macaulay 
is said to have committed to memory. But I suppose that he ex- 
aggerates in order to warn the inexpert or misguided craftsman 
away from the sacred precincts of the prose style. For instance, 
Broadus wrote for preachers, but still thought it wise to note that 
Johnson and his imitators committed the fault of consciously in- 
tended rhythms; that the famous preacher, Robert Hall, would have 
had “more power with a miscellaneous audience if now and then a 
sentence were in its ending more abrupt—some quick, sharp saying 
that would crack like a whip”; that “the rhythm of successive sen- 
tences should frequently vary, as is eminently the case in Burke.” 

It seems clear, from instances such as these, that the pathway of 
rhythmic prose has many pitfalls for the unwary traveler. A glar- 
ing illustration of misdirected efforts is the whole of Marie Corelli’s 
novel, “Barabbas.” Two illustrations must suffice. She wrote: 


“Rememberest thou His shining face in death? 
Methought He wore the lightning as a crown; 
Hast thou not subtly slain the Nazarene? 

If He indeed were dead the world should know 
That thou hast killed Him.” 
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“A glowing cactus-tree confronted him, 
All in a seeming angry blaze of bloom.” 


The impression of rhythm in prose should be subtly conveyed. 
If too obvious, the distinction between verse and prose is obliterated. 
I recall that, when a boy of twelve years, I bought (for a dime) an 
old book having an attractive title (“The Springtime of Life”) and 
adorned with a fine steel engraving of an Episcopalian bishop. But 
it was the title (and the fairly large size of a volume priced at ten 
cents) that made me spend my hoarded wealth in one fine gesture. 
Very young though I was, I was fascinated by the musical flow of 
one page which nevertheless was, to my astonishment, printed wholly 
as prose. I later learned that the page was given over to the closing 
portion of the twenty-fourth chapter in Proverbs as found in the 
King James version, beginning “I went by the field of the slothful” 
and ending “and thy want as a arméd man.” It could be spaced into 
eleven lines of four-foot iambics, if one allowed himself such liberties 
as Francis Thompson (and his imitators) allowed themselves for 
crowding polysyllables into an iambic line. It was too rhythmic for 
prose; and that its rhythm was consciously meditated could, I think, 
be demonstrated with fair probability. In my old age, I prefer the 
unconscious rhythms of the same Oriental apologue as given in the 
original Douay version. In various treatments of rhythmic prose 
that refer to the Bible as a good illustration, I have never come upon 
this extract from Proverbs. Perhaps the reason is that it seems to 
contradict the authorities on prose style, although the King James 
version is declared to have moulded the greatest stylists in our Eng- 
lish literature. 


















A GOLDEN LEGEND OF OUR DAY 
By Prerre Luanne, S.J. 


When on brief notice from the late Father Léonce de Grand- 
maison, Editor of Etudes, I set out in the Autumn of 1925 to ex- 
plore for the first time that leprous zone which extends along the 
ancient fortifications of Paris, I was far from suspecting the vast 
developments that were to follow from this simple journalistic 
investigation. Without my knowing it, I had accidentally put my 
finger on the secret button which was to open for me a closed door 
previously unknown. And behind this door were soon to be re 
vealed ever broadening avenues leading into a new world. A 
“golden legend’”—but one based on fact, not fancy—was emerg- 
ing from our history. First in amazement but then overcome 
with emotion, all Christian France turned hopeful eyes towards 
these unknown regions where misery and desolation had hitherto 
reigned. 


At the close of the ninetenth century and the dawn of the 


twentieth, when the whole air was surcharged with strife and quar- 
rels and the pursuit of pleasure absorbed all society, something 
momentous had happened in these desolate regions to change the 
aspect of things. However, it was really nothing novel. The Good 
Shepherd had merely set out from the fold to seek the lost sheep. 
For twenty years He pursued the unsuspecting sheep, descending 
into the quagmires of reclaimed lands, ploughing through the 
sticky mud of forlorn tracts, entering wretched huts and infected 
hovels. And finding everywhere the lost sheep—in the brush- 
wood, the mud and the hovel—He had taken them on His shoulders 
and conducted them back to the fold of charity. Now, with His 
flock reassembled in the sheepfolds of wooden chapels, He could 
again address these children of the unwashed, of ragpickers and day 
laborers, in the words of St. Peter found in the Epistle of the Sec- 
ond Sunday after Easter: “Yesterday you were as sheep going 
astray, but you are now converted to the shepherd and bishop of 
your souls.” 

When a later generation reads the religious history of the 
twentieth century, it cannot fail to notice the considerable rdle 
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played by “human geography” in the work of popular evangeliza- 
tion and of the moral and material rehabilitation of the disinherited. 
It will then be clear that in our age has appeared around the great 
centers one of those great floods of humanity which create new 
cities, just as new cities sprang up in the semi-barbarous epochs 
around convents and places of asylum. This phenomenon which 
was formerly produced by the panic of mobs threatened by in- 
vasion, pestilence or famine, is reproduced today by the lure of 
capitals which, thanks to modern publicity methods, appear to per- 
sons in the most remote localities as the sole purveyors of pleasure, 
riches and fame. Along every road and pathway the humble and 
the lonely set out for these new Meccas. The star of Bethlehem has 
given place to the blazing night torch, whither millions of human 
butterflies, crazy for pleasure, come to singe their wings. And just 
as, when in olden times the convents and asylums became over- 
crowded, tents and huts—the first landmarks of the future city— 
were erected around them for the latest comers, so now around 
the glutted cities are being created hasty settlements which after 
gradual consolidation will develop into new boroughs and towns. 
Thus, the working population in the environs of Paris has grown 
within recent years from a few thousands into almost three mil- 
lions, composed chiefly of poor laborers and petty tradesmen. 
These fervent worshippers whom Paris has attracted from the ends 
of the horizon, she now repulses far from her heart, like those 
legendary courtesans who lured imprudent travelers into their en- 
chanted places only to stifle them. Around the bewitching city now 
extends a girdle of hasty settlements which social providence has 
had no time to organize, and which now constitute a menacing 
danger. Envy consumes the heart of the young working men 
and women who, on returning at evening from their work in Paris, 
contrast with the luxury they have witnessed all day long the misery 
of their huts—without ventilation, water or light. Fearful hatreds 
brood in the depths of these vermin-infected hovels and in the 
wooden cabarets where in the evening, over a glass of adulterated 
alcohol, they listen to some eloquent orator who comes from Paris 
to preach revolt. At times deep grumblings, harbingers of the com- 
ing storm, are heard, and the City of Pleasure turns anxious eyes 
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towards its neighbor, the City of Misery. But has this popula- 
tion, massed on the edges of a rich capital, realized the descrip- 
tion of the inspired writer: “My sheep have wandered in every 
mountain and in every high hill, and My flocks were scattered 
upon the face of the earth . . . because there was no shepherd” 
(Ezech., xxxiv. 5, 6)? Has no ferryman, carrying charity in 
his bark, crossed the dark river which separates these two banks 
so near and yet so different? At first, as one wanders at ran- 
dom through these mazes of dens where mortals are born, live, 
suffer and die, one might believe that Christ had not yet come 
down on earth. Not a spire on the horizon, not a placard to indi- 
cate a chapel, a dispensary, an asylum! Our sad pilgrimage con- 
tinues, and suddenly we meet the sign that we have sought hitherto 
in vain. From the low belfry of a hut surmounted by a cross 
comes the tinkling of a bell; a hymn rises from the tarred roof 
of a rough shack; we meet a ragpicker’s child returning from 
“catechism,” and surprise on the lips of a poor woman a word, 
a name—‘“Sister Marie,” “Monsieur l’Abbé,” “First Communion.” 
And pursuing our investigation on this fragile basis, we perceive 
with delight that the “ferryman of the Lord” has indeed reached 
these dreary shores. A venerable spinster from Paris is teaching 
Catechism to the gatherers of old bones and fragments of coal, 
seated among them in the open air on a pile of rubbish; after his 
day’s work in the city, a clerk has gathered the young vagabonds 
around him; young girls and young men, pupils of the high schools, 
visit the poor during their holidays and baptize dying infants. One 
day they rented a hut—a hut almost as wretched as the stable in 
Bethlehem. And once again Jesus deigned to occupy it. Little by 
little a parish was formed in this forlorn land: huts have grown 
up around it, and here later we shall find a city. 

It is the glory of our age—an age of egotism undoubtedly but 
also of devotion and charity—that an élite of laity and priests could 
be found in Paris to carry Christ to this settlement of pariahs, to 
share their wretched lives, and to plant in these barbarous surround- 
ings the foundations of forty cities of tomorrow. Around their 
miserable chapels the huts, with their sanitary conditions gradually 
improved, are now grouped in some orderly fashion. Material 
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progress followed in the wake of spiritual regeneration. Devoted 
Christian groups were formed in the bosom of the most frightful 
paganism; popular hatred was gradually disarmed, misery solaced, 
and just claims recognized. Everywhere these charitable men and 
women, these priests, won affection. Insulted elsewhere, here they 
found respect. When they died at their task, the gratitude of the 
poor outcasts surrounded their wretched bier. The soil which they 
sowed with sorrow produced superb harvests. The chapels of 
boards gave place to a church, to institutes of devotion and charity 
—all of spacious dimensions. And once again Christ has been pro- 
claimed as the restorer of the city, as the great regulator of social 
institutions. 

And this prodigious fact still continues. As the area of human 
habitations spreads further and further, Paris sends thither innumer- 
able priests and devoted laity to clear the soil. Priests resign their 
prosperous parishes and desert comfortable presbyteries in the 
center of the city to engage in the conquest for souls. They arrive 
to find no church and no friends. They begin, however, the classi- 
cal work of visitation and prayer, of baptism and instruction, of 
counsel and suffering, of administering the Sacraments—and at 
last a church is built. This explains the thirty new spires that 
now rise towards heaven all around Paris, reared by the magic 
touch of Christian charity. 


And is it not providential that this enormous flood of men, here- 
tofore refractory to all religion, should come to precisely the point 
where there was an ample supply of apostles to regenerate them in 
the grace of Christ? Had these laborers and tradesmen remained 
in their distant provinces, they would have plunged deeper into 
materialism and indifference. Brought here into close contact with 
suffering and grief, they have been loyal to the first loyal friends 
who approached them—the servants and handmaids of Christ. 
Coming to Paris to eat the bread of pleasure, they have found the 
bread of truth; coming to seek earthly treasure, they have found 
the true and imperishable treasure—Christ. And perhaps this broad 
red belt around Paris which the Parisian regards with terror but 
which the Church contemplates with special affection, is the very 
point in France where today Christ and the people fraternize most 
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intimately—those two souls who until so recently seemed eternally 
estranged. 




























The Problem of Popular Evangelization 
This problem of the evangelization of the popular masses far 
transcends Paris, where it first emerged in all its acuteness, and 
even France itself. This great phenomenon of the hour is likewise 
encountered in Madrid, Bilbao, Barcelona, Naples, Turin, Genoa, 
Rome, Geneva, Zurich, Brussels, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Prague, Vienna, London, Liverpool and Dublin. 
With my own eyes I have also observed it, with its well-defined 
characteristics, in the huge settlements of South America which I 
recently visited. At Montevideo, on the Cerrito de la Victoria (the 
Uruguayan Montmartre), I have viewed monstrous hives of wooden 
cottages. Around the popular schools of the French Fathers of 
the Blessed Sacrament and the numberless communities of French 
Sisters which are scattered in the poor suburbs, I have seen swarms 
of ragged children exactly like my little apaches of the Parisian 
precincts. The wards of Puisard-du-Pou (Cachimba del Piojo), 
Pantanoso, Nuevo-Paris, La Teja, Marconi and Manga reproduce 
exactly the spectacle of the overcrowded sections of the east end 
of Paris. Although the suburbs of Buenos Aires have been regu- 
larly divided into rectangles and mapped out for streets, they pre- 
sent no less wretched an aspect, and furnish to an almost equal 
degree all the vice and degradation which we had witnessed five 
years before in the outskirts of Paris. As proof of this, one need 
only visit the districts of Bajo-Belgrano, La Boca, Saavedra, 
Villa~-Hurquiza, Avellaneda, Barracas and Sarandi. From the re- 
ligious and moral standpoint, the situation is more lamentable still 
than in France. The overcrowded suburbs of Mendoza are en- 
tirely pagan, and here one finds evidences also of anticlericalism 
and religious hatred which are not encountered in the Argentine 
capital. 








At Valparaiso I studied a very original and entirely modern 
method of evangelization invented by a young man of fifteen or 
sixteen years. Since the configuration of the highlands (cerros) 
around the city is not favorable for the establishment of central 
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chapels, this young man conceived the idea of evangelizing the 
poor inhabitants by radio. The necessary funds were collected to 
purchase a score of receiving sets, and every Sunday some students 
take these to the center of the mission about an hour before the 
religious broadcast which is given from one of the stations of the 
city. These lay missionaries establish themselves at strategical 
points, scaling the precipitous slopes and installing their appara- 
tus in the open air at the most favorable places. All the receiving 
sets are tuned in on the station carrying the glad tidings. At first, 
however, the broadcasting station sends out some languorous 
tangos. At the sound of this popular music first the children, then 
the women, and finally the men leave their huts, gather around the 
loud speakers, listen with delight, and dance as the mood seizes 
them. Suddenly there is a change of program. Here is a religious 
air or a popular hymn which arouses faint memories in the minds of 
the audience. Then follows a sermon perfectly adapted to the 
warped mentality of the hearers, and audible along the whole area 
of the hillsides. When the broadcast is concluded and “the poor 
have had the Gospel preached to them,” the students replace their 
instruments in their valises and prepare to return to the city, but 
not before they have been deluged with requests from all sides: 
“You'll return next Sunday, won’t you?” 

Throughout my stay in South America I strove to preach every- 
where and by every means at my disposal this new crusade. For 
this purpose I did not fail to utilize that same powerful instrument 
of propaganda—the radio itself. Almost every evening in all the 
cities with broadcasting stations—Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Men- 
doza, Santiago de Chile and Valparaiso—I had the consolation of 
telling with the great voice of the air what had been done in this 
matter in the Parisian suburbs and what I had observed in my 
excursions through America. 


The True France 
On September 30, 1930, on my return voyage from South Amer- 
ica I found myself far out at sea on the S.S. Massilia of the Com- 
pagnie Sud-Atlantique. Since the preceding evening our powerful 
radio-telegraphic station had been sending out message after message 
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to the aviso which carries aero-postal dispatches from Paris to 
Buenos Aires. These messages stated that we wished to meet her on 
her course to transmit to her a sack of urgent mail. A rendez-vous 
was arranged by the two ships to take place at the point where their 
courses crossed. As the hour and the point of junction drew near, 
I found myself in the captain’s poop in company with the major 
officers, scanning the horizon with my glasses to discover a little white 
object above which floated the French colors. Suddenly, the second 
officer, a Breton with a pensive face, exclaimed : 

“Larboard, to the lee, France!” 

“T see nothing,” I said. 

“Where are you looking?” 

“Where you said—larboard, to the lee.” 

“At what distance?” 

“T don’t know—one mile . . . two miles .. . 

Then he addressed to me this magnificent remark—magnificent 
and yet quite simple: 

“Farther, higher! When you seek France, Father, you must al- 
ways look farther and higher.” 

I perceived immediately above an almost imperceptible line of 
white a tiny tricolor waving in the breeze. It was France coming 
at the exact hour to keep our appointment on the open sea. 

However, I shall remember all my life the officer’s declaration: 
“When you seek France, you must always look farther and higher.” 
Farther and higher into events. At times the spectacle which she 
presents in her immediate surroundings, in her internal politics, in 
her administrations, in her courts, in her morals, are of a nature to 
sadden her children and to scandalize foreigners. Everywhere there 
is a weakening of consciences—of professional conscience and of 
conscience simply. The billow of mud keeps growing, but the true 
France is not there. Higher and farther we must seek her—farther 
than our age and higher than our miseries—in her eternal vocation 
to civilize and convert the nations of the world. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE THE PREACHER 
By Hucu Pope, O.P., S.T.M., S.Scr.D. 


V. St. Augustine’s Humor 


Augustine had a deep sense of the humorous side of things. This 
appears in all his writings and peeps out in the most unexpected way 
at times. Always and everywhere he is the preacher. If he writes 
a letter, it is a sermon; even his controversial works are written from 
the preacher’s standpoint, and, as is only to be expected, this is still 
more noticeable in his expositions of Holy Scripture. He is always 
the teacher par excellence, and he teaches by every means at his dis- 
posal. He has realized that nothing appeals to a man so much as 
a sense of human nature, of its foibles and its weaknesses; that if 
you can only make a man smile—even if it be at himself—the battle 
is half won. Sometimes, however, he failed to win his adversary 
by these methods. We have an amusing example in his correspond- 
ence with St. Jerome. Augustine had received a copy of St. Jerome’s 
De Viris Illustribus. But it bore no title, and though some one had 
suggested that it might be called an “Epitaphium” since it ended 
with the words “ad Pammachium apologeticum et epitaphium,” yet 
it was hard to reconcile this with the fact that the volume dealt with 
the living as well as with the dead. He therefore wrote to St. 
Jerome asking for an explanation.* Of course, the sting of his letter 
lay in the fact that, whereas Jerome had not mentioned the living 
Augustine, yet the living Jerome had devoted more space to the 
catalogue of his own works than to any writers save the Apostles 
and-Origen : “Hieronymus hec scripsi...”’ Unfortunately Jerome 
was not conspicuously endowed with a sense of humor, and, to judge 
by his reply to this letter, he never saw the irony underlying Augus- 
tine’s question!” On another occasion Augustine wrote to the her- 
mit of Bethlehem to discover his views on the origin of the human 
soul, a problem which had always vexed Augustine’s mind. In the 
course of his letter he apologizes for putting a question which, he 
says, is not half so important as the question how we are going to 
save the soul we have got. “It reminds me,” he says, “of the story 

1 Ep. sl, 2. 


2 Ep. lxxv, 3 (inter Epp. Sti. Augustini). 
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of the man who fell into a well full of water. When some one came 
along, found him in this predicament and exclaimed : ‘How on earth 
did you come to fall in there?’ the unhappy wight naturally retorted: 
‘Think how you are going to get me out, not how I fell in’!”* One 
has a suspicion that the somewhat sardonic Jerome looked on this as 
flippant! 

The following does not occur in a sermon but in his instruction 
on catechizing. The Carthaginian deacon Deogratias, for whom he 
wrote it, must have chuckled when he read it; perhaps he himself 
used it in his own sermons afterwards: 

“Some there are who have no desire to be rich or attain to honors 
and dignities ; but they find their happiness in the wine-shop and vice, 
in the theatre and in the empty games which in the big cities they can 
enjoy gratis. But even such as these spend their poverty on luxurious 
living and then, when they have fallen into want, they indulge in 
thefts and house-breaking, even in open robbery. Then they are sud- 
denly filled with fears and tremblings, and the man who just before 
was carolling in the wine-shop now dreams out his woes in gaol!” ¢ 


The bishop’s sense of humor allowed him to do and say things 
which in another less distinguished preacher might have provoked 
a rebuke. We do not know at what episcopal gathering the follow- 
ing sermon was preached, but certainly the laity must have enjoyed 
it, though possibly his fellow-bishops did not: 

“My brethren in the episcopate have condescended to visit us and 
by their presence gladden us. But I cannot imagine why they decline 
to help a person so tired as I am. I say this to your charity in their 
hearing so that you who listen may in some sort intercede for me 
with them, and then, when on some other occasion I ask them to 
preach the sermon, they may do so. Let them dispense what they 
have got; let them condescend to work rather than make excuses. 
However, listen to a few words from me though I am very tired and 


can hardly speak.” 


He then proceeded to preach on the man who wrapped his talent 
in a napkin instead of making proper use of it! “You,” he said to 
the laity who listened, “cannot dispense from that lofty station” — 
and presumably he pointed to the assembled bishops—“‘but you can 


8 Ep. clevii, 2; see Clodomir Delfour, De narrationibus que sunt in S. Augus- 
tint sermones (sic), 1892. 


« De catechizandis rudibus, 25. 
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dispense for us in your own houses. A bishop is only so called 
because he is a superintendent, because he exercises watchful care by 
overseeing. Everyone of you should do that in your own homes. .. . 
If you do so, you are dispensing. You will not be’—did he here 
point to the assembled bishops ?—“lazy servants.” ° 

Humor, to be effective, must be based on facts; it demands insight 
and this Augustine had in a marked degree. For example: “Do not 
imagine that heresies are the product of little minds; it takes a big 
mind to make a heresy; but the bigger the mind the worse these 
‘hills.’”’* Or again: “A man loves to see another making a fool of 
himself; but he has no wish to look a fool himself.” * Once more: 
“Only the wicked grumble at the wicked” ;* or: “Nothing but his 
holiness makes a bent and bowed old man beautiful; as a good old 
man totters along, there is nothing beautiful to look at in his body, 
yet everybody loves him.” *® Or, in lighter vein: “Nothing more 
unsatisfactory than a thing that rolls away; that is why money is 
made round, it won’t stand still.”*° What more pithy than his re- 
mark about pride: ““How can you be proud unless you are empty? 
For if you were not empty you could not be inflated.” ** Or when 
he says of the Donatists that “a man who does not blush at the 
thought of his schismatic state can surely have no blood in his 
body.” ** Who would forget it when he heard the bishop describing 
the death of the soul by saying: “All men are lamps, for they can 
be lit and they can be put out. And when those lamps are wise, they 
shine and are fervent; but if after having been lit they are put out, 
then they stink!” * 


His audience must have enjoyed this bit in a sermon: “Look at 
a gymnast for example. There you have a man who with immense 
pains has learned to walk on a tight rope; suspended, he keeps you 
in suspense!** But now turn your gaze on Him who does far more 


5 Sermo xciv. 

*Enarr. on Ps. cxxiv, i, 5. Heretics are frequently spoken of as “hills” by 
Augustine, cfr. Ps. Ixvil. 16.17: De Utilitate Jepunii, ti. 

7 De Peccatorum Remissione, i, 66. 

® Sermo cccii, 16, and Enarr. on Ps. xxv, ii, 5. 

® Enarr. on Ps. «xxi, i, 6; on Ps. lriv, i, 8. 

1° Enarr. on Ps. lexxits, i. 3. 

11 Enarr. on Ps. xcv, i, 9. 

13 Ep. lexxvii, 6. 

18 Tract. in Joonn., xxiii, 3. 

14 “Pendens te suspendit.” 
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spectacular things. Did he learn to walk on a tight rope? No! 
He walked on the sea! Forget your theatre, then, for a moment 
and fix your gaze on Him who is our ‘Rock’; no tight-rope walker 
He, but a sea-walker.” ** 

These shrewd touches, whether in his sermons or in his writings, 
are a perpetual joy to the reader; for example: “When once you 
have fallen into the hands of a poor doctor, you are afraid to trust 
yourself to a good one!” ** There must have been a smile in church 
when he said: “ “Your hair wants cutting,’ says a grave old gentle- 
man to a love-sick youth, ‘you have no business to come in here with 
hair as long as that!’ But the young man knows that there is some 
one whom these locks of his fascinate.” ** “Riches are dangerous,” 
he says, “they have a knack of clinging. When there is a glut of 
honey, it is not for nothing that a bee has wings; for the honey 
might kill her if it stuck.” ** It is “better to be small and healthy 
with Zacheus than big and feverish with Goliath.” ** Again: “Your 
most insignificant members are the hairs of your head... . Yet, if 
the hairdresser cuts your hair badly, you are angry with him because 
he did not cut your hair evenly!” *° 


The Bishop of Hippo well knew the value of examples and illus- 
trations, and he uses them freely. They are all drawn from the 
daily life going on around him. There is not one but would appeal 
to his hearers. “The snow melts so quickly, yet if it escapes the 
action of the sun it crystallizes and nothing will melt it. There you 
have the hardened sinner. Some of you are familiar with this illus- 
tration, but you must not grumble at that, for I am giving it for the 


sake of those unfamiliar with it.” * “I have said it very often, but 


as it is an apt illustration I will repeat it: When some one treads 
on you in a crowd, it is your foot he treads on, he has not harmed 
your tongue. Why is it, then, that your tongue cries out: ‘You are 
treading on me?’ ”—and he goes on to argue from this unity of our 
bodily members to our unity with Christ our Head.” * When you 


15 “Non funambulum sed mariambulum” (Enarr. on Ps. xxxix, i, 9). 
16 Confess., vi. 5. 

17 Enarr. on Ps. xxxii, i, 7. 

18 Ep. xv, 2. 

19 De Bono Conjugali, 29. 

20 De Utilitate Jejunit, 8. 
21 Enarr. on Ps. cxlvis, i, 2. 

23 Sermo cclxi, 14; Tract. in I. Joann., i, 8. 
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place a curved line on a level pavement, he says, it will not har- 
monize, it does not fit; so with the will of God; it is level, while our 
wills are crooked.* If you light a fire, the smoke ascends and 
spreads; but the more it spreads the thinner it gets till it disappears 
altogether ; so the sinner will vanish, as the Psalmist says.* Many 
of his audience would appreciate his picture of the veteran soldiers: 
“who have toiled so long in their military service, who have lived 
among wounds for so many years, who began to fight when they 
were but youngsters but who only get out of the army when they are 
old men; yet to gain a few days of repose in their old age, when 
their old age itself has begun to crush men whom no wars succeeded 
in crushing— what hardships they have put up with, what journeys 
they have made, how much cold and heat, how much privation, what 
wounds they have received, through what dangers they have 
passed!’ ** No doubt many a man groaned in sympathy when he 
heard his bishop saying: “How many come and say ‘the Govern- 
ment has taken all my property, and I shall die in penury!’ How 
few come and say ‘Christ has taken away my property so that I may 
never die at all’!”** In his treatise, De catechizandis rudibus, a 
most practical manual on how to instruct people, he insists on the 
advantage of such illustrations: I sometimes say “something totally 
unexpected and out of the way and thus stave off a man’s weariness. 
But this,” he adds, “must be done briefly.” *” 

This humorous lightness of touch appears at every turn. Even 
when carrying on an acrimonious controversy he intersperses re- 
marks which must have made his most hardened opponent smile— 
unless he were a Donatist, for no Donatist seems to have had any 
vestige of a sense of humor. Thus, when he tells Julian the Pelagian 
that his very ink ought to have blushed as he penned a certain state- 
ment,”* or when he remarks that “one healthy man can much more 
readily put up with two sick men than two sick men can put up with 
one another,” *° he hoped to raise a smile on Julian’s face as he read, 
while the facetious remark in his sermon was calculated to put his 


28 Enarr. on Ps. sliv, i, 17. 

24 Enarr. on Ps. xxxvi, ii, 12. 
25 Enarr. on Ps. xxxvi, ii, 16. 
26 Sermo cccii, 5. 

27 De catechiz. rudibus, 19. 

28 Contra Julianum, iii. 26. 

29 Enarr. on Ps. xxv, ii, 5. 
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audience in a good humor. This is of course the only legitimate 
argument for humor in a sermon, and Augustine shows his shrewd 
knowledge of human nature when he employs it in various ways to 
suit the capacity of his hearers. A woman, for instance, would 
smile with appreciation when he said: “How mothers scrub their 
children in the bath, but for their health’s sake! And how the chil- 
dren cry out under their hands!” *° A man would chuckle when he 
listened to his bishop describing a scolding wife: “Everbody has a 
home of his own so as to secure some rest. But supposing even in 
his home there are troubles, where can he find rest? Outside are 
unfriendly people, inside a scolding wife.” ** “You know well,” 
he says again, “how unwillingly husbands go home when there is a 
scold there. So they go instead to the market and there they are 
happy. Still, the time does at length come when they must go home, 
and then they grow gloomy. For they know they are going to 
grumblings, murmurings and complaints, to a home where every- 
thing is upside down. For you cannot have an orderly home when 
there is no peace between husband and wife; much better, then, keep 
on wandering round the market-place!” ** 

A preacher who has to speak to the same people again and again, 
year in and year out, must needs repeat himself at times. One of 
the many marvels of St. Augustine’s life as a preacher is that in the 
thousand and more sermons of one sort or another that have come 
down to us he does so rarely repeat himself. Yet, he had no hesita- 
tion about doing so if he thought it opportune. In fact, as he points 
out, one has to do so when instructing converts: “The constant 
repetition of the same familiar things and the presentation of them 
to beginners is often a source of weariness.” “But,” he adds, “how 
often it happens that whereas when we pass by some beautiful spot 
in the town or in the country we do not experience any 
particular pleasure simply because we have seen it so often, 
yet when we show it to some one who has never seen it 
before our delight in the old familiar sight is renewed owing to 
the pleasure the visitor feels in what to him is a novelty!” ™ Still 


81 Enarr. on Ps. xxx, i, 5. 
82 Enarr. on Ps. xxxiti, ii, 8. See J. Vérin, S. Augustini auditores (1870). 
88 De catechis. rudibus, 17. 
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the more practical question is not so much whether the preacher is 
bored as that audience be not bored by hearing an old sermon. Au- 
gustine faces this squarely. When about to explain Ps. xlvi, he 
warns his hearers: “I am going to say what you already know. Yet, 
none the less I may be able with God’s help to afford you a certain 
pleasure in hearing what you have already heard again and again 
if you will take the hint and will ruminate over what you are going 
to hear again.” ** When Severus of Milevis was staying with him 
and declined to preach himself but insisted on Augustine doing so, 
the latter may have been taken unawares. Yet, if he was so, he 
succeeded in preaching a very long and a very wonderful sermon on 
Ps. cxxxi. But he started by warning his hearers: “You must not 
listen to it all as though you were but beginners; you must help me 
by listening to things you have heard already ; it should not be neces- 
sary for me always to say something new. The real point in that 
we have got to be ‘new’ ; our old material must not prove a hindrance 
to us; for we have got to grow and make progress.” ** 


Whether he hesitated about repeating his sermons or not, he cer- 
tainly did not hesitate about repeating and emphasizing the doctrinal 
points and conclusions arrived at in the preceding sermons. This is 
very noticeable in his sermons or Tractatus on St. John’s Gospel. 
The fact that his audience grew and that people were present who 
had not heard the earlier sermons,** explains this in part; but his 
main reason for such repetition was his determination to teach them 
the mysteries of the faith by hammering them in with repeated 
blows. 


84 Enarr. on Ps. xlvi, i, 1; cir; Enarr. on Ps. xc, ii, 1. 
85 Enarr. on Ps. cxxxi, i, 1. 
8 Tract., ii, 1. Naturally enough, more were present on Sundays than on week- 


days (Sermo cxxviii, 6). Augustine felt the difficulty of this when he preached 
his second sermon on Ps. xxxili (P.L., XXXVI, 307). Sermons were, of course, 


more frequent on Sundays, even with this indefatigable preacher, cfr. Tract. in 
Joann., vii, 24, viii, 13. 








PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpa.e, S.J., M.A. 


V. The Pagan’s Quest 

Sooner or later, when one talks about the material element in 
civilization or in Catholic duties towards human society as such, one 
is reminded of Our Lord’s injunction not to worry about “what 
shall you eat or what shall you drink, or wherewithal shall you be 
clothed. For all these things do the pagans seek. Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God, and all these other things shall be added unto you.” 

Well, since all such other things are not added to us, we might, 
were we to chop logic, deduce that we are not seeking the kingdom 
of God. And certainly we have the right to say that, if we were 
collectively seeking that Kingdom, a proper material substratum for 
“life” would not be lacking to the masses, as it is. Again, we might 
say that were we to do precisely those things that the pagan philan- 
thropist does, but with a supernatural intention in order that the 
divine order might be built up the better, we should be seeking the 
Kingdom of God. The dreadful thing is, that people use these 
“texts” (just like Protestants) all but to prove that the Kingdom 
and the seeking of cloths and food and roofs were incompatible 
things, the former being Christian and the latter merely pagan. 

Further, what Our Lord was rebuking was the seeking of things 
for ourselves (especially if we are trying to follow Him at all 
closely), and not the seeking of them for others, especially if they 
have not got the minimum due in justice. Further, He was telling 
us, as men able to trust in Him, not to seek them for ourselves with 
anxiety and fretfulness. I do not see why so-and-so should not 
“seek’”’ to earn enough to warrant his getting a car; but if he fails 
and then frets, he is falling short of Our Lord’s behest. 

When the Holy Father says that a great part of the miseries, with 
the consequent wickedness, of the contemporary world is due to a 
“very few” having control of the wealth of the world, it is evident 
that he implies that they have too much and others not enough, and 
that the balance should be better struck. And he is only following 
in the steps of one Hebrew prophet after another who denounced 
the appalling self-seeking to be found among rich men of their 
generation; of Our Lord, who related the story of Dives and Laza- 
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rus, in which, though the upshot was that Lazarus got his “good 
things” hereafter, the preliminary was that he should never have 
been left in the state he had lived here, when at the very door of the 
rich man he had been unable to resist the ultimate ignominy of hav- 
ing scavenger-dogs come to lick his sores. The Epistle of St. James 
also is very strong on the subject, and the history of Catholic Char- 
ity is in accord with it—the form that Charity was forced to take 
depending on the fact that Justice was not being done. 
Nothing was more revoltingly smug than the verse of the Protes- 

tant hymn that I was brought up to sing: 

The rich man in his castle, 

The poor man at his gate, 


God made them high and lowly, 
And ordered their estate 


or words to that effect. Anyway, God did no such thing, but a 
mixture of Henry VIII and the industrial revolution did, so far as 
England was concerned. And nothing is more significant than the 
instinctive alteration of the words in the Protestant catechism by 
Protestants themselves. You were always exhorted to “do your 
duty” in that state of life “to which it hath pleased God to call” 
you; whereas even that rather insipid document tells you to do it 
in that state of life to which it shall please God to call you. Ina 
word, in the Scriptural passage about the pagans’ quest, there is 
nothing at all to warrant our regarding even the most material en- 
terprise on behalf of our fellow-men as somehow in itself un-super- 
natural or sub-Christian. 

It is, finally, unphilosophical to treat human creatures as though 
they were body plus soul, and as if the soul alone need be attended 
to; and it is untheological to separate the natural and the super- 
natural “as with an axe’—why, even the dictum, Gratia sequitur 
naturam, has its application here. I do not misquote Juvenal, as 
people in school speeches always do, and make him say that the 
mind will be healthy in a body that is healthy and so: “Go in for 
Sport! Nothing like it, my dear boys, for keeping the mind clean!” 
The poet prayed to have a healthy mind in a healthy body, that is, 
to be healthy throughout himself, and it wasn’t at all a bad prayer. 

But I expect that, at the lowest, force of circumstances is making 
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people realize that the Catholic life is meant to affect the whole life, 
and to do so otherwise than by a constant application of palliatives, 
A Catholic missionary doctor, anxious to do his Christian best for 
African natives (and thus coloring supernaturally everything that 
he does, and “praying without ceasing”), would do a very worthy 
act if he found out how to cope with the tsetse fly. But we have 
learnt by bitter experience, as we suggested last time, that it is not 
good to teach only what is directly revealed dogma or ecclesiastical 
lore—that there are seven Sacraments, and neither six nor eight. 
Really that does not cover the whole of the field! The mind is in- 
quisitive, and wants to know all sorts of things. Interests are mani- 
fold. There is the real risk that after school days everything in the 
least degree interesting, stimulating, or new will reach the imagina- 
tion and intelligence of the adolescent through non-Catholic chan- 
nels. Hence I confess to holding that every Catholic enterprise 
(like sodalities, the S.V.P., clubs, and so forth) should include— 
though not be exhausted by, obviously—an instructional element. 
On board ship I suppose I could, at the one extreme, have tried to 
get all the stokers and seamen to the Sacraments; and indeed those 
excellent lads responded very well—I think, all but to a man. Or, 
I could, remembering the cup of cold water, have taken them down 
iced oranges during the worst watches into the stoke-hole (Red Sea 
temperature) where they had nothing else to suck save the grimy 
sweaty rags they wore round waist or neck (you have to suck some- 
thing), and certainly I did so. But the amount of questions with 
which one was after a while bombarded! The astounding inquiries 
from alleged Catholics—the even more surprising ones (because so 
spiritual, often so philosophical, so fundamental) from men of no 
“religion” —proved that there was present in them an appetite for 
knowledge which had been starved. We dare not allow it to seek its 
satisfaction from every source save a Catholic one. 


Similarly, we simply dare not let the whole of the material side 
go by default. Recently I was trying to find a job for a young 
soldier about to leave the army. I did not want him to have an 
interval of idleness passing through disgust, to terror, to despair, 
to fury. I applied to a Catholic soldiers’ society, but was told that 
its only aim was to encourage (by example) the Catholic soldier 
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to go to the Sacraments. Poor lads—they apply for a job lest they 
starve, and are told: “My boy, I’m sorry; I am not able to look 
for that sort of thing; but when did you last go to Communion?” 
And if the boy knows perfectly well that not one of those gentlemen 
is or will be within measurable distance of so much as feeling 
hungry, what will he say? “Thank you: then I'll go where I can 
get what I need.” And then he gets called a slack Catholic or a 
material-minded young man. 

The great explorer, Sir Henry Layard, wrote to the Wadhi of 
Mosul asking for various statistics as to the population and indus- 
tries of Mosul. The Wadhi answered in the following elegant 
terms: “My illustrious friend and joy of my liver: The thing you 
ask is both difficult and useless. I have passed all my days in this 
place and I have neither counted the houses nor inquired into the 
number of the inhabitants; and as to what one person loads on his 
mules and the other stows away in his ships, it is no business of 
mine. But, above all, as to the previous history of this place, God 
only knows the amount of dirt and confusion that the infidels may 
have eaten before the coming of the Sword of Islam. . . . O my soul! 
O my lamb! Seek not after the things that concern thee not. Thou 
camest to us and we welcomed thee. Now go in peace.” 

Certainly it wouldn’t be good logic to say that, because Christians 
are not to worry about social affairs, therefore one who does not 
worry about social affairs is a good Christian. All the same, unless 
a Christian have the quite exceptional vocation to dwell in a mental 
hermitage or perhaps a Carmel, I cannot see but that he ought to 
concern himself about the mixed life—natural-supernatural—that 
his fellows live, even as he does. We are not to concentrate on this 
world’s goods, sought on our own account: we are, above all, not 
to fret about not having enough or having lost some of what we 
used to have. In short, having should not be our main preoccupa- 
tion at all. But when social sim prevents others having what they 
ought to, and provides a terrain of misery in which the seeds of 
wickedness germ with frightful rapidity, it does become the duty 
of anyone leading a social life at all and sharing in any of the bene- 
fits of society, to resist evil—social sin no less than personal sin. 
And to resist it in its causes, and not merely in its results, which 
are now invariably treated with mere palliatives. 








IS PREACHING DYING IN AMERICA? 
By Joun A. O’Brien, Pu.D. 


Closely akin to the excessive talking about money in our pulpits, 
as a contributing factor in the leakage from the Church in America, 
is the lack of effective preaching. This is the conviction expressed by 
many of the group of fifty prelates, pastors, and devoted laymen par- 
ticipating in this study of the causes of Catholic leakage. 

Preaching is one of the most important aspects of our priestly 
ministry. The commission of Christ to His first priests renders this 
unmistakable. “Go,” said He, “teach ye all nations, teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” It is the 
ordinary means appointed by the Divine Master for the propagation 
of His Gospel among all mankind’ “Preach the gospel to every 
creature.” “Be ye witnesses unto Me, both in Jerusalem and in all 
Judea and in Samaria and to the uttermost parts of the earth.” These 
are the explicit commands addressed by Christ to the Apostles and 
disciples and to His priests in all succeeding ages. 

Yet, in spite of the preaching apostolate being an explicit divine 
command and in spite of its crucial importance, it will probably be 
generally agreed that in no phase of our sacerdotal ministry has the 
failure been so widespread and so marked as in our role as heralds of 
the Gospel of Christ. In many churches the duty of preaching is 
largely ignored, while in others it is done in such a slovenly and in- 
competent manner as to render it more a source of boredom than of 
inspiration. In the exceptional cases where the preaching is of a high 
order, it shines as a beacon light in a wilderness of fog and medioc- 
rity. The results of this situation are apparent to thoughtful ob- 
servers everywhere. 


Widespread Failure to Preach 
In the judgment of Fathers C. J. Callan, O.P., and J. A. McHugh, 
O.P., the Editors of this Review, this factor is second only to the 
lack of churches and priests in the early days among the causes for 
defections from the Church. “The reason,” they say, “why so many 
Catholics are falling away today is lack of instruction. The priests 
are not preaching, and the people do not see any reason for their 
faith. We know cathedrals and other churches in large cities where 
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there is never a sermon on a Sunday, and where even the Gospel is 
not read.” 

Msgr. W. T. Sloan draws a realistic picture, familiar to almost 
every one, of the conditions which lead in his judgment to the en- 
feebling of interest and ultimate loss of many from the fold. “This 
then,” he writes, “is the main cause of defection: people swarming 
into city churches where the Masses are rushed to such an extent 
that there is no time for instruction or sermon. The dime at the 
door is made a matter of more importance than the religious instruc- 
tion that might be given. People are placed under an obligation of 
hearing Mass under pain of mortal sin. In some city churches as 
many as three collections are taken up at Mass but no time is de- 
voted to religious instruction. This has a bad effect. 

“The pastor receiving his support at the Sunday Mass is not 
obliged to call upon or become acquainted with the people of his 
parish. He never learns the difficulties or the needs of the individual 
parishioner. People like short Masses on Sunday, and the shorter 
the Mass the more Masses can be held in the church and the more rev- 
enue will be brought in. There arises, therefore, a competition be- 
tween neighboring parishes to see which can have the most and the 
shortest Masses. Under these conditions, the picture of which I 
think has not been overdrawn, it would be the greatest miracle of 
modern times if thousands did not wander away from the Church, 
many unknown to and many unnoticed by the pastor.” 

Similar is the view of Father Francis J. Martin, who writes : “We 
must place considerable blame on ourselves for our failure to preach 
the word of God. Since faith, as St. Paul assures us, comes from 
hearing, we cannot expect our people to know the faith unless it be 
preached to them. Too frequently the Sunday instruction in our 
churches is a tiresome performance as wearisome to the people as to 
the priest. Platitudes, sentimentality, undigested and undigestable 
ideas are bandied from the pulpit. The emphasis on moral effusions 
instead of presenting the doctrine of the Church in all her beauty, 
with her ready response to all the noblest aspirations of the human 
mind and heart, deprives the people of solid instruction in the 
dogmas of the Church. The faithful, who do not know the teach- 
ings of the Church, can be nothing but careless in their attitude 
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towards our holy religion. Our people do not love the Church as 
they should because they do not know what the Church is.” 

Dr. Michael Andrew Chapman, Editor of The Acolyte, says: 
“We judge success by a money standard, and are getting richer and 
more prosperous but losing our people, because we no longer preach 
the Faith.” Some of our defections, in the opinion of Dr. John A. 
Ryan must be traced to the fact that “we do not preach Catholic 
faith with sufficient specificness and comprehensiveness and 
persistence.” 


“Notoriously Low Standard of Preaching” 

This same factor is likewise singled out by Msgr. Joseph H. 
McMahon as a source of defection from the Church. “Priests,” 
he writes, “do not in many cases give proper attention to the 
religious instruction of their people. The standard of preaching is 
notoriously low. Priests oftentimes are not as cultured as educated 
men should be, and unhappily they do not correct this fault in their 
collegiate and seminary education. They do not often know their 
own literature, and consequently cannot encourage their people 
to read or get the instruction that will retain them as intelligent 
Catholics.” 

Another priest who has spent many years in the training of semi- 
narians draws a picture similar to that of Msgr. McMahon. “Many 
priests, deterred by laziness, do not prepare their sermons, do not 
read and think and meditate sufficiently to have anything worth 
while to say. Some have done no serious reading since leaving the 
seminary. They are unable to discuss modern problems with those 
of their people who are bitten by doubt. They let the cause of 
religion go by default.” 


A penetrating insight into the conditions back of the drift from 
the Church is presented by Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, an orna- 
ment to the Church by virtue of the eminence of his scholarship in 
history, and because of the able representation he gives to the Church 
in the intellectual circles of our country. While Professor Hayes 
with delicate modesty refrains from specifying in so many words a 
lack of effective preaching, the cause he assigns—failure of our 
laity to understand the sublime beauty of our holy religion—comes 
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down upon analysis to precisely that. “Much of the leakage,” he 
writes, “is in the nature of ‘drift.’ People just drift away from 
the Church, and the ‘reasons’ which they later assign for their drift 
are many and varied but are probably not always the real causes. 

“I suspect that the most basic ‘cause’ is a failure to appreciate the 
true inwardness of the Catholic Christian religion—its unique char- 
acter, its divine mission, its compelling morality, its beauty. Per- 
sons who do not appreciate these things spend less and less time in 
church or in Catholic devotions, and concurrently with their drift 
away from Catholic Christianity they explain that they get nothing 
from its services, that its priests are ‘petty’ or ‘stupid’ or too dog- 
matic, that there are many good (and somewhat superior) people 
who belong to other Churches or to no Church, that golf or an auto- 
mobile ride is more healthy, or the radio or a book is more instruc- 
tive, than attendance at Mass. 

“In all this, the Catholic drifters are drifting on a contemporary 
tide which affects all religions to greater or less degree. There is 
right now much more than ever before to distract people, especially 
urban people, away from religion. The concern with economics, the 
concern with science, the concern with the State, the concern with 
general humanitarian uplift, above all, the concern with recreation 
and comfort—all these are nowadays pretty much divorced from 
religious concern and tend to smother it. Few people, I imagine, 
leave Catholicism abruptly; most people drift away from it very 
gradually and almost imperceptibly. 

“IT am quite sure in my own mind that leakage could be greatly 
reduced if our clergy—bishops and priests and members of religious 
communities—as well as our laity would face the facts and would 
face them with greater apostolic and strictly religious zeal. Our 
churches and our church services must be made more appealing. 
The high and unique significance of the Mass must be greatly em- 
phasized. Religious instruction must be raised above the level of a 
memorizing of catechism by rote. Counsel must be taken of both 
clergy and laity as to the educational policies to be pursued by the 
Church in America during the next two or three generations.” 


Let us hear one more voice from the laity—a doctor devoted alike 
to the Church and to her ministers. “I have attended Mass,” he 
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writes, “in many churches throughout the country. And I must 
confess with sorrow that the great majority of sermons I have 
heard evidenced little preparation and little serious thinking. Most 
of them were trite and commonplace in content, and listless and per- 
functory in delivery. It has been a source of ceaseless mystery and 
wonder to me that so many priests seem to overlook the importance 
of effective preaching and send their congregations away with little 
to uplift or inspire them. I do not wish to appear unduly critical, 
but in my judgment the widespread neglect of the power of the 
pulpit is one of the most glaring weaknesses in the organization of 
the Catholic Church in our country.” 


The Frenzied Rush 
In many large cities the Masses are rushed, pastors priding them- 
selves on getting the congregation out in 38 minutes. The parish 
announcements consume most of the time allotted for the pulpit, 
scarcely five minutes being rescued for the sermon. Neither Cicero, 
Demosthenes, Bossuet nor St. Paul could accomplish much under 


such frightful limitations of time. The services become rushed and 
mechanized. Many in the pews understand but little of the Mass, 
a condition not helped by the unfamiliar language in which it is said. 
Many sit through the Mass without a prayer-book, physically pres- 
ent, but their minds woolgathering or wandering far away. 


Congregational singing, which would alleviate their individual 
spiritual impoverishment by pulling them into the corporate devo- 
tional life of the congregation, occurs but rarely—this in spite of the 
Papal pronouncement requesting its use in all the Catholic churches 
throughout the world. Little spiritual nourishment is obtained 
from the sermon, either because it is omitted altogether, or because 
it is so brief that it is scarcely begun when the time allotted has 
expired, or because it contains no real nourishment. Add to this the 
fact that in many of our large churches the acoustics are so poor 
that the preacher cannot be heard by half the congregation. 

Is it any wonder, then, that people become spiritually emaciated, 
grow listless and careless about the attendance at services which are 
so sterile of meaning and inspiration for them, and finally end by 
dropping away altogether? Is it not rather a far greater wonder 
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that so many still continue in the face of the conditions just men- 
tioned to attend the Sunday Mass with the regularity with which 
they do? Of course, God’s grace is all-powerful, and the habits 
inculcated into them as children tend to hold them through sheer 
inertia long after the grip on their genuine interest has been released 
and the appeal has ceased to stir them. 


te 


“Let’s Be Practical!’ 

“But, let’s be practical,” I hear some reader say. “There are vast 
congregations which must be accommodated in our city churches 
for Sunday Mass. This means each congregation must be got out 
in about forty minutes to allow the next congregation to assemble 
for the next Mass.” It is to be admitted, of course, that the provi- 
sion for their attendance at Mass is inescapable. This does not 
mean, however, that the duty of preaching the gospel is thereby 
voided. Means must be found whereby both of these solemn obli- 
gations can be met, without encroachment upon each other. 

Thus, many have often observed that, if the church structures 
were so built as to provide a larger seating capacity, there would be 
no such need to rush the Masses, curtail and eliminate the sermon, as 
now obtains in our large cities. For example, if instead of a church 
with a seating capacity of a thousand, one with a capacity for 
fifteen hundred were erected, the number of Masses could be reduced 
accordingly, and more time could be allotted for the sermon. This 
does not imply that church edifices would necessarily be costlier. If 
instead of going up so high, creating enormously greater acoustic 
difficulties, and usually entailing more and larger pillars—the pet 
abomination of every devout lay person who wishes to see the Mass 
as well as to hear it—the same or a less amount of building material 
were used to provide a larger floor space, with a consequent increase 
in the seating capacity, the result would be much more conducive 
to the interests of religion. Much of the expense of a church build- 
ing is in the height of the buildings. This height could be lessened 
slightly with no impairment in its beauty. After all, a church is 
not something for spectators to look at, but for the faithful to use. 
When cathedrals or large churches become mere show places, in- 
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stead of functional instruments for the worship of God and the 
preaching of His gospel, then religion has fallen upon evil days. 
One word about acoustics. The day was when these lay in the 
lap of the gods. A pastor could not anticipate the kind of acoustics 
until his church was erected and he ascended the pulpit and found 
out—all too often to his sorrow. Fortunately that day is past. One 
of the foremost living authorities on acoustics in the world today, 
Professor F. R. Watson of the University of Illinois, informs the 
writer that it is possible now to determine with marvellous precision 
the kind of acoustics from an inspection of the architect’s plans 
showing the type of ceiling and walls and the kind of building ma- 
terial to be used. There are a number of scientific treatments by 
reputable business firms that will correct any defect in the acoustics 
if the architect’s plans are submitted to them in advance. It is a 
great mistake to wait until the edifice is erected before making the 
correction, for then the work will invariably be more expensive. 


The Need of the Hour 

To return now from the short but necessary detour into church 
architecture to the matter of preaching. While the performance of 
this phase of our priestly ministry has encountered more obstacles 
in the large city parishes as a result of the large throngs that must 
be accommodated at Mass, it has fallen into decline in churches 
which suffer from no crowded schedule of Masses treading on the 
heels of one another. Its importance and necessity need to be as- 
serted anew for every parish church in America, large or small. 

The allotment of at least fifteen minutes for a carefully prepared 
sermon would counteract with spiritual dynamics and spiritual nour- 
ishment the impoverishing atmosphere of the world in which the 
faithful spend six days of every week. This would go a long way 
to restore the pulpit to the important place assigned it by the Divine 
Master in the plan for the teaching and propagation of the deposit 
of divine truth and the salvation of immortal souls. It would be the 
means of galvanizing into new life the waning faith of millions living 
in the devitalizing milieu of a semi-pagan society. Instead of being 
hurried, mechanical, and largely devoid of positive instruction, it 
would shoot new streams of thought and meaning and inspiration 
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into our Sunday services. It would not only hold people to the faith, 
it would enable them to grow in the knowledge of its surpassing 
beauty and truth. It would color their thinking, and make them 
eager to bring others to the fountain that weekly quenches their 
spiritual thirst. It would prove the literal truth of a statement made 
to the writer by one of our bishops a short time ago. “Father,” he 
said, “if we bishops and priests really set to work to preach the 
Gospel of Christ with zeal, earnestness, and enthusiasm, we would 
win half of the people of America to the Church of Christ within a 
single generation. As it is now, we are scarcely preaching at all. 
We are not scratching the surface. The time will not be far dis- 
tant when, unless we change our attitude and make the pulpit the 
great means of combatting modern errors and establishing the val- 
idity of the Catholic faith to a people bitten with doubt, we will pay 
a serious penalty in the form of constantly increasing losses. The 
time for the awakening to the importance of preaching is now. You 
can’t sound a note that will be too loud or too stirring on that 
subject.” 

With the observation of this discerning prelate, the contributors 
to this study find themselves in complete agreement. 















PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By Stranistaus Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
Gratuitous Legal Service and Reduction of Judicial Expenditures 


The poor who are not able to make any payment at all towards 
the judicial expenditures have the right to free legal service; and, if 
they are able to pay only part of the expenditures, they are entitled to 
a reduction (Canon 1914). 

It is evident that the legal costs of lawsuits instituted for the bene- 
fit of private individuals should be paid by the litigating parties. The 
government of Church or State has to employ many men in the ad- 
ministration of justice, and their salaries should come out of the pay- 
ments made by the parties who avail themselves of the services of the 
courts. The secular courts, as well as the ecclesiastical, require the 
parties to pay the costs of court trials. In our last study we saw 
that ordinarily the party who loses in court is obliged to pay the 
costs, but the judge has discretionary power to adjust the matter of 
payment of costs in very many instances. 

While the justice of the law which requires the parties to pay the 
judicial expenditures is not seriously questioned by students of the 
civil or the ecclesiastical law, it is admitted by all that the poor who 
are not able to pay the costs should have free legal services for the 
defense of their legal rights. In the laws of the various States of the 
United States of America we find provisions for the free legal serv- 
ice of the poor in criminal cases, so that the judge has authority to 
appoint an attorney for the defense of those who cannot pay for the 
services of such defense. Whether the various States have any pro- 
vision for free legal service for the benefit of the poor in civil cases, 
is a difficult matter to know, but from the general information we 
have gathered we do not find any satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion. The Canon Law has from ancient times provided for the free 
legal service of the poor both in civil and criminal ecclesiastical 
trials. An early illustration of the solicitude of the Church for the 
rights of the poor is given us by the admirable law published in the 
Fourth Council of Carthage in the year 348, which reads: “Because 
of the affliction of the poor, whose molestations weary the Church 
unceasingly, defenders shall by provision of the bishops be appointed 
for them against the power of the rich.” At the time of Pope St. 
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Gregory the Great who died in the year 604, the Roman Curia had 
an official defender of the poor, and he was appointed with the for- 
mula: “Receive the office of defenders of the Church so that you 
may without corruption and with energy execute whatever will be 
commanded you by us for the benefit of the poor.” It cannot be 
said that there were official defenders of the poor at the Roman 
Curia through all the centuries, but free defense of the poor was 
provided for in recourse of the poor to the Holy See. When at the 
reorganization of the Roman Curia special laws were published for 
the Sacred Roman Rota and the Signatura Apostolica, the two estab- 
lished courts of the Holy See, the special laws ruled that the poor 
have a right to the exemption from legal costs and to the gratuitous 
services of an attorney for their defense, the dean of the Roman 
Rota or the Cardinal Prefect of the Signatura Apostolica having the 
right to order an attorney from among those entitled to practise at 
the respective courts to take up the defense of the poor without pay- 
ment for his services by his client (Acta Ap. Sedis, I, 34). 

The law of the Code of Canon Law (in Canon 1914, which we 
quoted above) is very explicit in its ruling on exemption from costs 
and gratuitous legal service of the poor when it states that they have 
a right to these concessions, and it is evident that they have that right 
in all ecclesiastical courts—those of the Universal Church at Rome as 
well as the local ecclesiastical courts throughout the world—for the 
Code speaks generally in reference to that right, excepting no court. 
The fact that the Code calls it a right of the poor precludes the possi- 
bility that any of the courts may deny the favors that the Supreme 
Authority of the Church grants them. If then the litigant proves 
that he is not able to pay the costs of the trial and the services of an 
attorney together with a just reason to go to law, the court cannot 
refuse to accept his lawsuit because of his inability to pay. How the 
petition for gratuitous legal services is to be made and what the poor 
must do to obtain the right granted them by the general law of the 
Church, is stated in the next Canon. 


Petition of the Poor for Free Legal Services 
A party who desires to obtain exemption from or reduction of the 
expenses, must petition the judge for it by written request and ex- 
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hibit documents which show his condition and the amount of his 
worldly possessions ; besides, he must prove that he does not engage 
in futile or rash litigation. 

The judge shall neither admit nor reject the petition until he has 
obtained, if necessary, even confidential information from which he 
can get certain knowledge of the financial standing of the petitioner, 
and has given a hearing to the prosecutor. Even after the exemption 
or reduction has been granted, the judge may revoke it if in the 
course of the trial he ascertains that the assertion about the poverty 
of the petitioner ‘was untrue (Canon 1915). 


Before a poor man who believes himself entitled to free legal serv- 
ices starts a lawsuit in an ecclesiastical court, he must prove two 
things, namely, that he is not able to pay the costs and that he has a 
just cause or reason to bring the action. The same applies to a per- 
son sued. He must prove that he has a right to defend himself and 
to contradict the demands of the plaintiff, and that he is too poor 
to pay the possible costs of the trial and the services of an attorney 
for his defense. The petition for gratuitous legal services is to be 
made in writing, and the proof of his poor financial condition is to 
be made by documents. Evidently, the term “documents” has to be 
taken in a wider sense of proof in any form, for something nega- 
tive (lack of property, funds, etc.) is not provable by documents. A 
seemingly well-to-do man who has ownership of real estate and per- 
haps a business of his own, may be actually poor; and if he can 
prove it by mortgages on his property, by unpaid bills and other 
debts against his business, the proof of such documents and papers 
is the proper proof to exhibit to the court. 


The term “pauperes” is not defined by the Code, nor can the gen- 
eral law state what it considers to be a poor man. An ordinarily 
poor man in the United States, who gains from his wages a com fort- 
able living for himself and his family but has nothing over and 
above, may be considered to live after the manner of the well-to-do 
people in some European countries, for the standards of living differ 
widely in the various countries. The man who depends on his wages 
for the sustenance of himself and his dependents, and who is only 
by frugality able to save a small amount to invest in a home of his 
own or in some safe and profitable investment as a protection against 
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misfortunes and old age, is poor though not in want of the neces- 
saries and perhaps some comforts of life. Ordinarily the American 
Catholic does not like to be considered poor, though he actually has 
very little over and above the necessaries of life, food, clothing, and 
rent. These are the people who, through their consistent help given 
to the Church in the United States, have built hundreds of thousands 
of edifices used for divine worship and other purposes of the Church 
in her work for the promotion of religion and Christian charity. 
These same people pay readily if they possibly can whatever expen- 
ditures there may be when they need the services of an ecclesiastical 
court. The matrimonial cases are practically the only ones in which 
the lay people in the United States need the ecclesiastical court. 
Occasionally there may be a case of business or contract between lay 
persons and some ecclesiastical corporation or individual cleric or 
religious which is brought to the diocesan court. In most cases the 
people will be able and willing to pay at least part of the costs, and 
a reduction should be granted to those who can only with difficulty 
pay the whole cost. All the more willingly should the ecclesiastical 
judge in the United States allow a reduction if he finds that the 
people are deserving of this consideration because of their having 
regularly attended church services and made the usual small offer- 
ings which are made by the faithful in our churches, so that by the 
small gifts of many individuals the parishes and other institutes of 
the Church may be maintained and their work for religion and 
charity be made possible. The judge is commanded by the Code to 
be conscientious in examining into the financial standing of the liti- 
gating parties, so much so that he is authorized to gather confidential 
information. The Code, moreover, prescribes that the judge con- 
sult the prosecutor of his court whose business it is to see to it that 
justice is done to all parties who come before the ecclesiastical court. 

The other point which a person requesting exemption from costs 
or reduction has to prove is the fact that he does not enter into litiga- 
tion without a legitimate reason. The Church and the civil govern- 
ment alike prefer private settlement of private affairs, and therefore 
the Church does not admit either rich or poor to engage in court 
litigation unless they have a cause of litigation recognized in law and 
which they are not willing to settle between themselves. Even in 
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marriage cases for separation or for declaration of nullity, the 
Church prefers the parties to be reconciled rather than separated, 
and in cases of nullity to have the marriage validated rather than 
declared null and void, if such settlements are at all possible. 


Appointment by the Court of = Attorney for the Defense of the 
oor 


For the gratuitous legal service of the poor the judge shall in each 
case appoint one of the attorneys approved in his court, and that 
attorney cannot refuse his services except for a reason approved by 
the judge; otherwise, he may be punished with an appropriate penalty 
and even with suspension from the office of attorney. If there are 
no approved attorneys, the judge shall request the local Ordinary to 
appoint, if necessary, another qualified person to render legal serv- 
ices to the poor (Canon 1916). 

If a person is too poor to pay for the costs of the court itself, he is 
still less able to pay for the services of an attorney to present his 
case and plead for him in court. Wherefore, the Code prescribes 
that the judge appoint an attorney from among those licensed to 
practise in his court to take care of the interests of the poor plaintiff 
or defendant in the trial. If there are attorneys licensed to practise 
in a certain court, the judge of that court has authority to command 
one of them to give gratuitous legal services to the poor man or 
woman who has been exempted from payment of legal costs. If 
the attorney ordered by the judge to render such service claims that 
he cannot do so, he must submit his reasons for refusal to the judge 
and abide by his decision. If the excuses are not considered valid, 
the judge can force him to serve the poor. If he should accept and 
then be utterly careless about the defense of the rights of his poor 
client, the judge certainly has authority to make him do his duty 
properly, for the Church does not want a mere nominal defender 
but one who will honestly safeguard the rights of the poor man. 

The Code states that, if there are no approved attorneys for a cer- 
tain court, the judge has the obligation. to request the Ordinary to 
appoint a qualified person for the defense of the rights of the poor. 
In the United States the various dioceses have, of course, the right 
to appoint attorneys to practise in the diocesan court; in fact, Canon 
1658, §2, rules that nobody can act as attorney for a person in the 
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diocesan court unless the local Ordinary approve him as such either 
generally for all cases or for an individual case. However, it does 
not seem to be the general practice of the dioceses in the United 
States to license attorneys for practice in the diocesan courts. Evi- 
dently the local Ordinary has authority at the request of the judge 
to appoint a man versed in Canon Law to defend the interests of the 
poor in court. Has the local Ordinary authority to demand such 
service from any of his subjects in the diocese, cleric or layman? 
It seems so, for full justice must be done to the poor in the eccle- 
siastical court, and if the interests of the poor require the services 
of a man familiar with the Canon Law on the matter with which 
the case deals, the local Ordinary must have authority to provide legal 
defense. The Code without any reservation or limitation gives him 
authority to appoint a man as attorney. As every citizen may be 
called upon to serve the courts of his country (¢.g., as juror or as 
witness), even though the allowance that the court makes for his 
services do not at all compensate him for the gain that he might 
have made by using that time in his own business or profession, so 
we believe that the local Ordinary has authority to call upon qualified 
men among the subjects of his diocese to serve the poor even with- 
out any compensation. The public welfare must in that case be 
preferred to private inconvenience or loss. 


Execution of the Sentence 

A sentence which has become final and unassailable (res iudicata) 
may be executed. The judge, however, can order the provisional 
execution of a sentence which has not yet become final and unassail- 
able in the following cases: 

(1) in the case of making provisions or payments for the neces- 
sary maintenance of a party; 

(2) if grave necessity urges the execution, but, if the provisional 
execution is granted, the rights of the other party must be guar- 
anteed by sufficient bail or bonds or securities, lest the execution 
should have to be revoked (Canon 1917). 

A sentence of the ecclesiastical court is called a res iudicata when 
there is practically speaking no ordinary legal means available to 
assail the sentence and get it changed by the same or a higher court. 
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Wherefore, we interpret the term “res iudicata” as a sentence which 
has become final and unassailable. There is, of course, the extraor- 
dinary remedy of reinstatement in the former position even against 
a res iudicata, but that is available only in the few cases and circum- 
stances mentioned in Canon 1905. There is also the provision that 
marriage cases and cases generally concerning the state of persons 
never become absolutely final but may be reopened for serious rea- 
sons. Otherwise, cases which have been settled by two uniform 
sentences (first court and court of appeal concurring in the same 
sentence), cases in which appeal has been neglected within the pre- 
scribed time, and cases in which the law does not admit appeal (cfr. 
Canon 1880), become final and unassailable. The rule of Canon 
Law permits the execution of the sentence only after it has become 
final and unassailable. By way of exception, however, Canon 1917, 
§2, permits the judge to execute the sentence provisionally before 
it has become a res tudicata in two cases: (1) necessary mainte- 
nance, when the object of the controversy was about things destined 
for maintenance; (2) any other grave necessity. Some commenta- 
tors of the Code, misled by the phrase “provisionibus . . . ad neces- 
sariam sustentationem ordinatis,” had interpreted the phrase to mean 
that there is question of provisions or dues for the necessary main- 
tenance to the ordained (1.e., clerics). The more recent commen- 
tators (e.g., Blat and Wernz-Vidal in their commentaries “De Pro- 
cessibus”) do not even refer to the controversy. Besides, we have a 
similar rule concerning a provisional execution in the Rules for the 
Sacred Roman Rota, § 84, which speaks about execution when the 
object of the controversy concerned alimenta et mercedes (cfr. Acta 
Ap. Sedis, II, 811). If, for instance, a case concerning a last will 
should come to the diocesan court, and wages and salaries should 
be owed by the testator and the persons concerned stand in need of 
that money, a provisional execution could be ordered even if it is 
foreseen that one of the parties will appeal to the court of the sec- 
ond instance from the sentence of the first court. The same could 


be done in a case concerning salaries and payments due to a priest 
for services at a certain church, etc., when the priest is actually in 
need of the money for his maintenance. The provisional execution 
must in every case be granted only when the beneficiary of that act 
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of the judge gives sufficient guarantee to indemnify the other party 
to the lawsuit if he should appeal and win the case ultimately. 
While the law trusts the integrity and prudence of the judge in de- 
manding a safe and satisfactory guarantee to protect the rights of 
the other party to the litigation, it is certain that the judge is bound 
in conscience to examine into the guarantee offered, whether it be 
securities of property personal or real, or the promise of a friend 
of the litigant to vouch for the repayment to the court of what the 
judge now adjudicates and transfers to the one in whose favor 
was given the sentence of the first instance. Otherwise the right of 
appeal of the losing party would be nugatory. 


Further Regulations Concerning Execution of the Sentence of 
the Court 


The execution cannot take place before the judge has issued the 
decree of execution by which he states that the sentence must be put 
into effect. According to the diverse nature of the cases this decree 
either may be included in the wording of the sentence itself or may 
be issued separately (Canon 1918). 

Ordinarily the decree of execution of the sentence would be issued 
separately from the instrument containing the sentence (at least in 
the court of the first instance), because as a rule the execution can- 
not be ordered until the sentence has become a res iudicata, and 
from most sentences of the court of the first instance appeal lies to the 
court of the second instance within the legal period of ten days. If 
the first sentence makes the matter a res iudicata, as it does in the 
cases enumerated in Canon 1880, there is no difficulty in attaching 
the decree of execution to the document containing the sentence. 

If accounts have to be rendered before the sentence can be ex- 
ecuted, the rendering of the account is to be treated like an inciden- 
tal case or question, and is to be decided in conformity with the 
rules of law by the same judge who issued the sentence that is to be 
executed (Canon 1919). 

In last wills, in cases concerning the administration of parishes 
and other ecclesiastical institutes, wherein the exact amounts to be 
paid the winner of the lawsuit cannot be ascertained until accounts 
have been rendered, the accounting is to be made to the court before 
the sentence is executed. 
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The Executor of the Sentence 


The sentence is to be executed by the local Ordinary of the place 
where the sentence of the first instance was issued or by his dele- 
gate; if he refuses or neglects to execute the sentence, the execution 
pertains to the judge of the court of appeal, who can act either at 
the request of the party interested or ex officio. Among religious 
the execution of the sentence pertains to the Superior who issued 
the final sentence or delegated the judge (Canon 1920). 


Though the final sentence was issued and with it the decree of 
execution by the court of appeal, the execution is to be done by the 
local Ordinary of the court of the first instance. It is immaterial 
whether the court of appeal confirmed, or rescinded, or modified 
the sentence of the court of first instance, the execution of the sen- 
tence as issued by the court of appeal is to be done by the local 
Ordinary either in person or through his delegate. If the local 
Ordinary should refuse or neglect to execute the sentence of the 
court of appeal, then the right and duty to execute the sentence de- 
volves on the judge of the court of appeal. 


In trials within exempt religious organizations the Superior who 
by the Constitutions of the Order or Congregation had authority 
to act as judge or to delegate one of his subjects as judge in the 
case has the right and duty to execute the sentence. 


Extent of the Authority of the Executor of the Sentence 

The executor of the sentence must execute it according to the 
obvious meaning of the words of the sentence, unless the tenor of 
the sentence itself permits him to use some discretion in the matter. 
He is permitted to consider objections relative to the manner and 
extent of the execution, but not to the merit of the case. If he 
knows from other sources that the sentence is manifestly unjust, he 
shall refrain from executing it, and refer the party who demands 
the execution to him who committed it to the executor (Canon 
1921). 

The executor has a mere ministerial duty to do what the court 
ordered by its sentence, and he may not deviate from the orders 
contained therein, unless the sentence itself commits certain specified 
details to his discretion. The executor may use his discretion in 
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reference to the manner and means to be employed in the execution 
provided he does not deviate from the precepts of the sentence. 


The justice or injustice of the sentence does not concern the ex- 
ecutor, and he has no right to pass judgment on that question. 
However, it may happen that he knows for certain from informa- 
tion which perhaps the court did not have notice of that the sentence 
is absolutely unjust. If so, it is evident that he cannot in conscience 
execute the sentence. The Code in that case prescribes that the 
executor, if he is acting with delegated authority, refer the party 
who insists on the execution to the Ordinary who delegated him. 
It is understood, though not expressed in the Code, that the ex- 
ecutor give his reasons for refusing the execution. If the Ordinary 
himself acts as executor and gets absolutely certain knowledge of 
the injustice of the sentence, he must direct the party who has suf- 
fered the injustice to the judge of the court from which the final 
sentence and orders of execution came in order that the party can 
take legal steps to get a new trial, or move the complaint of nullity 
or any other plea admitted in law according to the circumstances 
of the case. 


Execution Concerning Real and Personal Property 
In the case of real actions the object which was adjudged by the 
sentence to belong to the plaintiff must be given him as soon as the 
sentence has become final and unassailable. 


In personal actions, when the defendant has been condemned to 
give some movable property, or to pay a sum of money, or to give 
or do anything else, four months are granted within which he must 
comply with the sentence. The judge may reduce or extend the 
period of four months, but may not reduce it to less than two or 
extend it to more than six months (Canon 1923). 

It is not clear from the Code what actions are considered real, 
what personal. Generally speaking, if a person sues for a thing to 
which he claims the right of either ownership or possession or both, 
the action should be called real (im rem), irrespective of the nature 
of such thing or property (real estate or personal property). How- 
ever, canonists teach that in Canon Law the real action (im rem) is 
applicable only in reference to real estate, not to movable property, 
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and Canon 1922, § 2, seems to be based on that principle because it 
put the sentence condemning a person to give some movable prop- 
erty among the sentences following a personal action. 

If a plaintiff sues a person claiming that the defendant owes to 
him a certain amount of money from contract, wills and legacies, 
or for damages, he primarily wants to hold the person, and his suit 
is called actio in personam. The rule of the Code is that, if one has 
established his right to certain specified goods or property, those 
things should be given to him immediately after the sentence and 
order of execution is issued, according to the old maxim of law 
“res clamat dominum.” If the loser of a lawsuit is sentenced to 
pay or to do things or assume any other personal obligation, the 
executor must give him four months’ time, unless the judge has 
extended or restricted this period within the limits permitted by 
the Code. 


Unnecessary Harshness to be Avoided in the Execution 

In the execution of a sentence the executor must take care to in- 
jure as little as possible the party who lost the suit. Wherefore, he 
shall begin the execution by attaching things which are less neces- 
sary to him, and shall not touch things which he needs for his sus- 
tenance and for the exercise of his profession or trade. In the case 
of a cleric, the executor may not attach what he needs for respectable 
maintenance, as Canon 122 decrees. The judge shall not proceed 
to the execution of a sentence which deprives a cleric of his benefice 
if the cleric has taken recourse to the Holy See, but if it is a benefice 
to which the care of souls is attached, the Ordinary shall substitute 
a vicar to attend in the meantime to the care of souls (Canon 1923). 

The executor shall first employ admonitions and precepts against 
a person who resists the execution, and he should not coerce him 
with spiritual penalties and censures except when necessary, and 
then only by degrees (Canon 1924). 





THE MOVIES 
By Pau E. Campsetr, A.M., Litt.D. 


Perhaps the educational film will provide the best antidote for the 
vicious influence of modern movies. It is not strictly within our - 
province to consider the evils of the current craze for motion pic- 
tures as entertainment and diversion. But the findings of the Payne 
Fund studies, recently presented by Henry James Forman in the 
pages of McCall’s Magazine (September, October and November, 
1932), are of vital interest to educators. Forman concludes that 
the films constitute in all probability an influence in American life 
as powerful as our costly educational system. The vividness of 
impression and the degree of emotional disturbance possible is seen 
in the case of the little girl who, after having witnessed the death 
of an Eskimo dog that had played an important part in a dramatic 
picture, told her father that he need not send her brother to see the 
picture. “No use to go now,” she said. “The dog is dead.” 

The four-year investigation, supported by the Payne Fund, was 
directed by members of the Motion Picture Research Council. The 
committee included such men as the eminent research specialist, 
Dr. W. W. Charters, of Ohio State University, and the educational 
psychologist, Dr. Frank N. Freeman, of the University of Chicago. 
This body of experts studied and revealed the far-reaching influence 
of motion pictures on the sleep, health and conduct of America’s 
children. The study was conducted with 170 children in a home 
maintained at Columbus by the Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search. The children ranged in age from six to eighteen years. 
They were not abnormal in any sense, but a group of average boys 
and girls both as to health and intelligence. 

It was found that the sleep of both boys and girls was notably 
disturbed after viewing a motion picture. This disturbance was not 
the result of any deviation from the routine of ordinary life, but a 
direct result of the emotional disturbance caused by the average 
commercial motion picture. “The motion picture,” says Dr. Ren- 
shaw, “whether good or bad, detracts from the healthful quality of 
sleep.” Too frequent movie indulgences produce fatigue, a fatigue 
comparable to that caused by loss of sleep. The study placed the 
blame definitely on the movies. The disturbance of sleep reaches 
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further than the first night. After a fifteen-day period of movie- 
going, the restlessness induced extended over a period of five nights. 
Dr. Renshaw modestly concludes that the viewing of some films, 
if indulged in with sufficient frequency, can be regarded as detri- 
mental to health. He further advises infrequent attendance at care- 
fully selected films for highly sensitive or weak and unstable children. 
But he admits that certain films have an instructive and sedative 
effect that is good. 

The bad effects are to some extent neutralized when children are 
accompanied by their elders. It is well to explain the nature and 
the plot of the picture to children. This is a very necessary precau- 
tion in the case of horror and mystery films. The attitude and the 
explanation of parents or older companions absorb the emotional 
disturbance to which young children are prone. But statistics make 
clear that a very large proportion of the American movie audience, 
about 34 per cent, is made up of boys and girls under twenty-one. 
A small proportion only are accompanied by older persons. The 
movies are given free scope to play upon the emotions of those who 
are by nature emotionally unstable. From the viewpoint of the 
neurologist scenes of horror have an effect very similar to shell- 
shock of soldiers. Dr. Peterson warns that such repeated stimula- 
tion often amounts to emotional debauch, certainly aggravating a 
weak heart condition and paving the way for future nervous dis- 
orders. The movie producers, through their spokesman, Mr. Will 
Hays, President of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, Inc., profess to have the same sense of responsibility 
towards that clean and virgin thing, that unmarked slate—the mind 
of a child—that the best teacher or the best clergyman should have. 
But modern horror and mystery films give them the lie in the mouth. 
Nor are they unaware of the harmful effects of such films. Far 
from it. Some theatres employ a trained nurse to minister to those 
whose emotions are disturbed by the picture. A nurse in Chicago 
stated that many children became overwrought while viewing “The 
Phantom of the Opera.” Parents carried screaming children from 
the theatre. Some youngsters vomited as a result of their emo- 
tional condition. 

Dr. Blumer found that many children, despite a contrary resolve, 
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bit their nails and wrung their garments during an exciting picture 
—a clear case of emotional transportation. The child is carried 
away by the excitement; he lacks the emotional detachment that 
serves as a Safety valve for many adults. All movies, concludes 
Forman, cause a degree of restless sleep, and even the best of them 
should be seen in moderation. 

The evil effects of frequent over-stimulation of the nervous sys- 
tem may appear only in later life. But teachers note and the inves- 
tigation demonstrated that movie devotees rate lower in their be- 
havior, in their self-control, in their emotional stability, and in their 
studies. Parents sometimes complacently assume that their children 
do not understand very much of what they see. One is tempted to 
ask: “Why expose them to the unintelligible?’ As a matter of 
fact, Johnny and Mary do understand much, sometimes too much. 
The investigation studied emotional changes through alterations in 
the chemistry of the human body, through the degree of consequent 
resistance to imperceptible electric currents. An adventure picture 
caused intense excitement in nine-year-olds, less excitement in six- 


teen-year-old children, and none at all to a twenty-year-old group. 
A salacious film, portraying revelry and the more Babylonian forms 
of merrymaking, caused intense emotional reaction in sixteen-year- 
olds, the adolescents of both sexes, and affected younger children 
and adults in a less degree. Are adolescents to be taught the facts 
of life from the screen, or is there a teacher better equipped for this 
important instruction? Christian parents can give only one answer. 


A series of experiments to determine the acceleration of heart 
action was not extensive enough to give conclusive results. Fright 
and excitement stimulated the heart-beats of children. An exciting 
drama sent the heart-beat of a sixteen-year-old subject up to 154 per 
minute. A sphygmometer registered an acceleration to 192 in the 
case of a young lady viewing a very exciting mystery picture. In 
general, children reacted more violently under excitement than adults 
and required a longer period to return to normal. The span of dis- 
turbance of normal heart and nerve action sometimes reached 70 
hours. There can be no question that oft repeated disturbance of 
this nature will have seriously harmful results, mentally and 


physically. 
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Certainly it behooves parents as the first teachers of children to 
guard them against a form of recreation so fertile of mental, moral 
and physical disorders. The producers exercise no discretion except 
through force of censorship, and censorship is notoriously ineffec- 
tive. Parents solicitous for the welfare of their children will select 
carefully the films they permit their children to see, and limit their 
attendance within the bounds of moderation. When possible, parents 
will do well to accompany their children and guard them against 
dangers lurking in pictures that sometimes come to us highly recom- 
mended in the pages of a subsidized press. When a child attends 
a motion picture with an older relative, there is, as the report states, 
an opportunity presented for lessening the more harmful effects. It 
may be very easy to apply an effective antidote at the moment the 
poison is received into the system. The prudence of a Christian 
parent is the best guide in this matter. 

Over-indulgence in movies makes children nervous, retards them 
in school work, and disturbs their sleep and heart action. Dr. 
Ruckmick notes another harmful effect. Healthful exercise in the 
open gives the child a chance to work off emotions, to expend his 
surplus energy in strengthening and codrdinating his muscular de- 
velopment. But the emotions aroused by the movies have no such 
outlet. While sitting motionless indoors in a darkened theatre, he 
has no chance to express his emotions in activity. Dr. Ruckmick 
calls this a deplorable mental hygiene situation, conducive to the 
many forms of “nervousness” found in modern children. Children 
attend movies very commonly in the daylight hours, the very hours 
that they should utilize for the exercise and play essential to healthy 
growth. Many devotees among the younger movie fans sit through 
two and three showings of a picture or series of pictures, and as a 
result not one of the daylight hours is spent in the open. 

The anxious parent solicitous for the temporal and eternal wel- 
fare of his children asks the question: “May I permit my boy and 
my girl to attend modern motion pictures?” No categorical answer 
can be given. Many films are salacious, vulgar. They pander to the 
corruption of man’s lower nature. Many producers and exhibitors 
feel that the public demands this type of picture, and that the in- 
dustry must supply the demand. Some exhibitors, especially in col- 
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lege and university towns, attempt in their advertising to present 
every film as of a salacious nature. They disregard the plot at times 
to give a spicy flavor to the notices. They are essentially purveyors 
of filth. 

The moving picture is a mighty instrument that runs the gamut 
of human emotions. When it allies itself with the corruption of 
human nature that is in man, it becomes a terrific force for evil. In 
the face of the modern vogue of the movie, what can be done? There 
is no remedial measure comparable to parental censorship, a censor- 
ship that resolutely refuses to allow the tender soul of a child to be 
exposed to moral disintegration. When the parent has a reasonable 
doubt of the high moral tone of the film, he owes it to his child to 
investigate. He may accept the estimate of prudent men who value 
the welfare of the soul as a Christian parent must. When he can- 
not assure himself of the quality of the picture, the parent will ac- 
company his child to the theatre and defend his soul against any 
moral enemy that threatens. To be remiss in this matter is to sow 
a whirlwind. 

The Payne Study notes a number of lesser dangers inherent in the 
modern movie. Adolescent boys and girls are stirred to emulation 
of characters that are far from norms of the true, the good and the 
beautiful—the vampire and the flirt, the bully and the gangster. 
Young America gleans much information and many prejudices, a 
huge store of impressions and sensations from the flickering screen. 
On any playground and in every backyard we see boys and girls 
imitating the dress and mannerisms of the actors and actresses they 
have seen. This imitation may teach much that is good. If an 
awkward adolescent girl achieves poise and grace through observa- 
tion of the leading lady, if a boy learns good manners and respect 
for elders from his screen hero, there is a distinct gain in culture. 
But the emulation does not stop there. Callow youth is commonly 
stirred to emulate the love techniques shown on the screen and to 
assume an air of sophistication about the facts of life that is dan- 
gerous to morals. The prevailing tone of many film productions is 
one of free familiarity with things of sex. The boy or the girl 
in early teens is laughed at by movie fan friends if he or she reveals 
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ignorance of facts that a prudent parent hesitates to impart to one 
so young and impressionable. 

A world of motion picture stars would be intolerable. Yet, our 
boys and girls yearn to resemble their heroes and heroines. They 
become artificial, affected, stilted, socially impossible; and their elders 
yearn for the barefoot boy and the somewhat grubby girl that were 
normal in a pre-movie age. This modern precocity robs a child of 
his childhood. 

Forman speaks of a phenomenon which psychologists term emo- 
tional possession. In this state the individual loses himself in the 
emotions of the picture. It may be splendid technique for an actor 
to live his part, but when the audience continues to live the parts 
they have seen enacted, the world becomes a lunatic asylum. Day- 
dreaming or fantasy is allied to emotional possession. Dr. Blumer 
found that a large proportion of high school patrons revelled in a 
world of fantasy; their waking hours and their waking selves were 
consumed in fanciful reénactment of the parts that appealed to their 
imagination. If this were limited to a striving after the ideal, the 
result of moderate indulgence in such day-dreaming might be bene- 
ficial. Courage, heroism, filial devotion, immolation of self have 
a genuine appeal to hero-loving youth. But the prevailing moral 
tone of movie dramas fills the mind of youth with false ideals. 


The splendors of the screen have little place for the dull routine 
of life. Amid scenes of gaudy splendor, work and poverty, sick- 
ness and suffering must always yield to the pressure of omnipresent 
and omnipotent good fortune. The hero and the heroine may rise 
from obscure origins, but they rise. Our adolescent girls, revelling 
in vicarious enjoyment of “all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave,” 
awake but slowly to the realities of life. They grow restive under 
pressure of authority. They covet the freedom from restraints of all 
kinds that the participants in the drama seem to enjoy. They resent 
all exercise of parental control. “I think a girl of seventeen should 
be allowed to go anywhere,” said a girl of that age. What can we 
expect? Such pictures as Mother Knows Best prove that perhaps 
mother is sometimes mistaken. 

The modern movie is the producer’s answer to what he conceives 
to be the popular demand. We cannot destroy existing evil films 
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and existing evil tendencies in production at one fell swoop. We 
may eventually create a popular mind that will demand clean films. 
One authority sees a solution of our present difficulties in building 
up an “emotional detachment” that will enable the younger genera- 
tion to see pictures in their true light. This theory makes little al- 
lowance for the corruption in human nature as a result of original 
sin. We must protect youth from vicious influences. Censorship has 
accomplished little. Perhaps the publication of a white list has 
effected more. Certainly the eternal vigilance of parents is the price 
of untainted youth. 

Proponents of visual education and producers of educational films 
have much to learn from the commercial motion picture. We may 
not believe with Forman that the films constitute an influence in 
American life as powerful as our costly educational system. It is 
overshooting the mark to contend that educational motion pictures 
can furnish nothing but a hodgepodge of new impressions from 
which no lasting value can be derived. The investigations of Drs. 
Stoddard and Holaday found that second and third grade children 
retained after seven months 94.7 per cent of the knowledge which 
clearly came from the films seen. An average of 70 per cent reten- 
tion was found to be standard. In the opinion of Dr. Holaday, a 
medium of such power is too valuable to be omitted from the ranks 
of principal aids to education. 

But the best of our educational films from a standpoint of tech- 
nical excellence suffer in comparison with the modern commercial 
entertainment strips. The rather flickering films that must be made 
to accommodate themselves to all manner of limitations in class- 
room projection, do not measure up to the norm of technical excel- 
lence set by the daily feature pictures of the local theatre. The 
average pupil attends the movies at least once a week, and he grows 
impatient with the imperfections of the school film. Many educa- 
tional motion pictures are inferior presentations of themes offered 
as instructional films or travelogues at the local cinema palace. But 
no one can deny, in view of the immense power of the movies as an 
agency of informal education, that there is a field for the educa- 
tional film. 














ARTISTIC NOTES AND QUERIES 
By Rate Apams Cram 


Altar Crucifix and Candlesticks 


Query: Where can I get a handsome Crucifix and candlesticks for my 
altar at moderate cost? 


Answer: Of course there are several firms who have in stock orna- 
ments of this description. Until recently most of them 
were pretty bad, but one or two firms, whose names I could give you 
on application, have made modifications of special designs made by 
good architects and these can be obtained in brass or iron at a reason- 
able cost. I think you ought to avoid anything too explicitly 
“Gothic” because this sort of thing is apt to be rather fantastic. I 
have often found that the best results were to be obtained through 
having Crucifix and candlesticks carved in wood from good designs 
—either reproductions of the old work or original schemes—and 
then properly gilded, perhaps with the addition of a little color here 
and there. Of course there is gilding and gilding. Gold paint or 
“Dutch metal” are impossible and gold leaf simply applied to the 
wood and then shellacked is almost equally bad. There are, however, 
several men in this country who have restored the old methods of 
gilding, building up underneath with gesso, then giving all a coat 
of red clay, applying the gold leaf on this basis and so obtaining the 
richness and variety of effect so successful in Renaissance gilded 
woodwork. While this sort of thing costs more than cast brass, it is 
less expensive than bronze. 
As I have said, however, it is possible to get a few of the more 
recent stock designs that are satisfactory if they are sufficiently 
simple. ; 


Reconstructing a Church 


Query: I have an old church built about 1870. It is of masonry con- 

struction and substantial. I am told it is not very good archi- 
tecturally and I do not believe you would like it. I want to do a lot of 
reconstruction inside and add new altars and other furnishings. I am 
in no position to spend very much money. I have a good contractor. 
I have seen a number of the churches in Europe and I am wondering 
if I could not work the thing over myself with the contractor’s assistance 
and so save a good deal of money. Would you advise this? 
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Answer: My reply to this question would be in a measure dependent 

on your ability as an architect and designer and on the 
corresponding ability of your contractor. Of course, I do not know 
how much, speaking frankly, you yourself know. On general prin- 


ly ciples I should strongly advise you to spend a little money to get 

really expert services. I happen to know several cases like yours 
2- where the pastor has taken things into his own hands, obtaining ad- 
m vice from various interested or disinterested parties and, speaking 
rr frankly again, the result in every case has been pretty bad. This is 
y not to be taken in any sense as a reflection on your capacity. 


I- If we were back in the Middle Ages the case would be different. 
At that time sense of beauty and ability to accomplish it was a gen- 
eral attribute of everybody. Now, unfortunately, it seems to be 
only architects and other more or less trained artists who seem to be 
able to do satisfactory work—and not all of them by any means. 
I should say without question, put your work in the hands of some 
architect who has given evidence in what he has done that he is sym- 
pathetic with Catholic art and can produce acceptable results. After 
all, a church ought to be a unity, that is to say, everything ought 
to hang together consistently and work toward one definite end. 
I do not believe that anyone can guarantee this except, as I say, the 
right sort of architect, and you ought not to begrudge the amount 
you would have to pay him for his labors. 


he ee ee | 


I hayg always found that it is quite as interesting to transform 
and redeem an old and bad piece of work as it is to develop an en- 
tirely new scheme. It is a great thing to take over a piece of bad 
architecture, such as I judge yours to be (it must be if it came out 
of the 70’s) and make out of it a really beautiful and expressive and 
inspiring work of good religious art. 


Modern “Efficiency” in the Church 
Query: A friend of mine, the pastor of a large and fine new church, 
has installed a tabernacle with rolling doors worked by a push 
button, and he also has “sanitary” holy water fonts.where also you push 
a button and get a jet of holy water from a sort of spout. He claims 
that these devices are quite in line with modern “efficiency” and I should 
like to know if you would approve them. 
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Answer: Both the devices you speak of are certainly “efficient,” 

but I confess I do not like them. These “sanitary” and 
“labor-saving” arrangements seem to be altogether too much like the 
recently advertised “electric cocktail shakers” and the mechanical 
card tables that shuffle and deal the cards. In themselves, I mean 
from a theological or liturgical standpoint, they are harmless enough, 
but I resent the intrusion of mechanization into religious affairs, 
One of the things that is today breaking down culture, which is 
one of the evidences of good living, is just this exaggerated mech- 
anization and I cannot avoid the conviction that this sort of thing 
works unconsciously and unfavorably on the individual. 

As for the tabernacle, I stand on authority, advocating the “house” 
of bronze, silver or gold, standing free on the mensa of the Altar, 
and I deplore the old form of an enormous box, built into the gra- 
dines or retable, and used as a pedestal for Crucifix or monstrance. 
The throne should, of course, be behind this and a part of the reredos, 
the canopy used for Exposition being of gilded wood or light metal, 
and removable. 

In the case of the “push button” holy water stoup, this also offends 


something in me. Its connotation is to me not unlike that of the 
Protestant usage of individual Communion cups. 

It is all right to adopt or adapt modern devices of various sorts, 
provided these are logical and consistent and do not do violence to 
ancient custom and tradition. The danger at present, however, is 
that one may go too far in this direction and for the sake of a minor 
consideration sacrifice major values. 


Correction of Bad Acoustics 


Query: I have a new church (built about ten years ago) which every- 

one thinks very handsome, but I am having a lot of trouble 
with the acoustics. In one part of the church it is almost impossible to 
hear what is said from the pulpit. I am told architects know very little 
about this sort of thing and I should like to know if bad acoustics can 
be corrected, and if so, to whom I should apply for advice. 


Answer: I am afraid you are not quite fair to present-day architects. 

They have found out a lot about this mysterious question 
of acoustics during the last ten or fifteen years. Still, I have to 
admit that accidents will happen. There are several specialists in 
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acoustics, some very reliable, other less so. I have had more or less 
experience with both types and on the basis of this experience I could 
give you the names of one or two men that I think you could rely 
on. You can be sure of one thing, and that is, bad acoustics can be 
corrected today because of the great advance that has been made in 
recent years in solving this mysterious and baffling problem. 


Church Architects 


Query: As soon as I am able to do so, I want to build a new church, 

and I should like to have architects who really know their busi- 
ness and can do something creditable. Can you recommend two or three 
firms whom I could consult? My parish is in the Middle West and I 
ought to have some firm that is in the same vicinity. 


Answer: There are a good many architects today who at last are 

capable of doing really good Catholic work. If I knew 
more definitely where you are situated, I could undoubtedly give you 
names of several firms, any one of whom would serve you well. I 
want to avoid any idea of broadcast advertising through this depart- 
ment, so I should rather not specify these men in this place, but if you 
will write me directly I shall be very glad to give you my best advice. 








LITURGICAL NOTES 


_ By tHe Benepictine Monks or BuckFasT ABBEY 


V. Growth of the Liturgical Spirit 

In the summer of 1930 there took place at Antwerp an event of 
no small importance for all those who are in any way interested in 
the liturgy of the Church. This was the First International Liturgi- 
cal Congress. In these post-war years, when we witness so many 
congresses meeting with the most laudable intentions to achieve 
something tangible for the betterment of the world (and alas! ac- 
complishing so little), it cannot be anything but deeply gratifying 
to hear of an international congress convened for the purpose of 
furthering a movement than which none is more truly Catholic. 
Such a gathering enables those who initiated the liturgical move- 
ment, and who are its protagonists at the present time, to take stock, 
as it were, of the situation and to compare notes, to the end that the 
movement may daily gather further momentum. 

The response to the invitations issued to representatives of vari- 
ous nations was most gratifying. This is not the place to give de- 
tails of the program or to describe the wonderful liturgical services 
and the splendid music, Gregorian and polyphonic, that accompanied 
and enhanced these sacred functions. 

It will be useful, however, to draw attention to the papers read 
at the meeting. These were all by representative men—men who 
have dedicated the best of their powers to the furthering of a cause 
to which God’s glory and the sanctification of souls is so closely 
linked. Thirteen papers were read at the various meetings, all deal- 
ing with the liturgical movement in twelve different countries, for 
Belgium had two speakers to deal with the liturgical movement 
within its boundaries. The various papers can be read in extenso 
in our admirable contemporary, Les Questions Liturgiques et Parois- 
siales (October-December, 1930, Abbaye du Mont-César, Louvain). 
I think that a brief summary of one or two of the papers read at 
the Congress will prove interesting and certainly wholly in keeping 
with the special purpose of these Notes. 


t 
For obvious reasons we are more immediately interested in the 
advance of the liturgical movement in the English-speaking world. 
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Abbot Cabrol, of Farnborough, the well-known liturgist, gave an 
account of the movement in England, Scotland and Ireland. As 
regards England, the Abbot is able to report real and marked prog- 
ress—a forward movement exists. In most churches the chief Sun- 
day Mass is a sung Mass, and, while Rosary and Benediction form 
the staple of the evening service in some churches, in an even greater 
number Benediction is preceded by Compline, and in some of the 
larger parish churches Vespers are sung on most Sundays, or at 
any rate on feast days. The great center of liturgical life is, of 
course, Westminster Cathedral. It is worth while quoting one pas- 
sage of the Abbot’s paper: “Ecclesiastical music is worthily exe- 
cuted (at Westminster), and if the Gregorian chant does not hold 
the place one might have expected, there is reason to hope that at- 
tempts, several times repeated, will end by bringing about a wholly 
satisfactory result.” The present writer, who is well acquainted 
with the great cathedral and its glorious services, cannot quite agree 
with the above statement. Gregorian chant is held in the greatest 
honor by the Westminster choir and is sung with fine effect. The 
fact that the glorious polyphonic music of the Tudor period—that 
is, the masterpieces of Byrd, Tallis and Taverner, not to speak of 
Palestrina, the two Amerios, etc.—is also heard, is surely no sign 
of a lack of the liturgical spirit. There is a regrettable tendency, 
on the part of some apostles of the liturgy, to forget the very pre- 
cise terms of the Motu Proprio of Pius X by which that Pope ex- 
pressly approves the use of polyphony and wishes it to be cultivated 
and maintained. Even as the Church is not committed to one style 
of architecture, so is she not limited to only one style of music. It 
has always been a characteristic gift of the Catholic Church to make 
use of all the arts, and all the resources of every separate art, in 
her worship of the Divine Majesty. 

And here it is a real pleasure to state that the sojourn of the 
Monks of Solesmes in the Isle of Wight did much to foster the 
study and love of the Gregorian chant. The Benedictine Nuns of 
Stanbrook, near Worcester, are also doing a great work. And who 
can calculate the effect upon hundreds and thousands of boys who 
spend some of their most impressionable years at schools like Down- 
side and Ampleforth, where glorious abbey churches—churches 
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rivalling Fountains and Rievaulx of old—make it possible to cele- 
brate the liturgy unhampered by any of the obstacles that meet the 
average parish-priest? It would have made for completeness had 
these famous abbeys been mentioned. 

It may be permitted to add that in our own great abbey church, 
here at Buckfast, the services, especially on Sundays and feast days, 
are attended by huge crowds. Many thousands of Protestants thus 
see and hear the Mass, Vespers and other parts of the liturgy under 
the most favorable conditions. As a matter of fact, they make no 
secret of their appreciation both of the sober, stately melodies of 
the Gregorian chant and of the majestic harmonies of Palestrina 
and the other great masters of sacred polyphony. 

Ireland and Scotland are not lagging behind. In Ireland especi- 
ally much has been done of late, and the Great Congress of this year 
can hardly fail to give fresh impetus to a movement which makes 
for a love and understanding of the sacred liturgy. 

Dom M. Virgil, O.S.B., read a paper on the liturgical movement 
in the United States. His report is most encouraging. The Litur- 
gical Press, at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., publishes a 
liturgical magazine enjoying a large circulation. Last, not least, 
we may surely draw attention to the part played in the movement 
by this Review. It is now twelve years since a monthly article on 
some liturgical point has become a regular feature of THE Homt- 
LETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, so that our Review may well claim 
to have been a pioneer in this field. 


I 

But it is to a paper read by the Prior of the famous Abbey of 
Maria-Laach, in the Rhineland, that we would like to draw the at- 
tention of our readers in a special manner. And this is not so much 
because of the information it gives about the spread of the liturgi- 
cal movement in Germany and Austria, as because of a very impor- 
tant doctrinal point brought out in that paper, one that often escapes 
notice. To begin with, the Monks of Maria-Laach, though they do 
not confine their action to them, are nevertheless primarily concerned 
with the educated classes. Their idea is to reach the masses through 
those who, by reason of their superior education, are the natural 
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leaders of the people. This hierarchic subordination, so we are 
told, is peculiarly adapted to German mentality. 

The leading idea of the liturgical apostolate of the Rhenish 
Monks is not an exaggerated insistence on mere ceremony but a 
realization of the admirable symbolism and supernatural vitality of 
the liturgy. They point out that the Roman liturgy is a thing of 
beauty, a work of consummate art and the finest fruit of a perfect 
civilization. In the beginning of her career the Church made her 
own the language, the garb, and much of the natural ritual or sym- 
bolism that she found ready to her hand. Hence, even in the purely 
natural order, the liturgy enshrines the noblest elements of ancient 
culture, so that, by understanding it even if only in part, the humblest 
child of the Church is made the heir of the beauty and the refinement 
of bygone generations. 

Then the Monks of Maria-Laach insist on another fact that is 
too often overlooked—namely, that our Latin liturgy is the liturgy 
of the Church of Rome, that is, of the city of Rome. In this way, 
be it remarked here, the liturgy is a constant and most tremendous 
factor in the unity of the Church and the union between the Head 
and every one of the members of the mystical body of Christ. 


How does a common liturgy foster and maintain the unity of the 
Church? “Every liturgical service celebrated in Germany [the 
same applies to America or any other country] forms part of the 
worship of the Roman community. Thus, the rubric ‘Statio ad 
Sanctum Petrum’ is for German Catholics not only an interesting 
archeological detail—it is also a reminder that the Mass sung in 
their own sanctuary at home is likewise a mystical representation 
of the High Mass sung on the same day at St. Peter’s in Rome. 
Thus, a church in Germany, or anywhere else where the Latin lit- 
urgy is in use, becomes, so to speak, one of the chapels of the great 
papal basilica.” On the altar, in the midst of the faithful of another 
race, is offered the same Eucharistic Sacrifice which is offered on 
the high-altar at Rome, and the local priest is truly the agent or 
representative of the Bishop of Rome. If it is true that ubi Petrus 
ibt Ecclesia, we may, for a like reason, say ubi liturgia Romana, ibi 
Petrus. The Prior of Maria-Laach goes on to say that this fact 
seems to him of the utmost importance, and that much stress should 
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be laid upon it especially in these days. Too many Catholics fancy 
that their title of children of the Roman Church implies no more 
than a duty to obey the Pope in matters of government, doctrine 
and ecclesiastical discipline. They forget that the Pope is Summus 
Pontifex or Summus Sacerdos, that is, the bishop on whom, before 
all other bishops and priests, is laid the duty of offering sacrifice 
to God. By means of the Roman liturgy, therefore, we enter daily 
into a most intimate relationship with the supreme minister of that 
liturgy, to wit, the Bishop of Rome. By saying or hearing Mass 
according to the Roman Missal we are spiritually at one with the 
clergy and people of Rome—hence also, as the Canon so aptly puts 
it, with the Head of the whole Church: una cum Papa nostro Pio 
. . . Communicantes. 

These ideas are not new in themselves, but they are liable to be 
forgotten. It is certainly worth our while insisting upon this aspect 
of our Latin liturgy. It has become the liturgy of France, England, 
America; in fact, it is the common heritage of all those countries or 
local churches that use the Roman Missal; but we should never for- 
get that, as the name implies, it is the Mass book of the church of 
the city of Rome, the seat of the Head of the Church. Thus, this 
venerable book is made to participate in the catholicity of the Church 
of Christ and so helps to foster that marvellous union between Rome 
and all the other churches which is one of the four great marks of 
the Church and an abiding proof that Our Lord is truly with His 
own “all days, even unto the consummation of the world.” 


The Prior of Maria-Laach has also a good deal to say about what 
he calls “the classical” spirit, or character, of the Roman liturgy. 
What he means is evidently that consummate maturity of thought 
and that admirable terseness of style and resonant harmony of words 
and phrasing that distinguish the Roman liturgy—more particularly 
its oldest elements, such as the wonderful Sunday Collects and some 
of the Prefaces. This clarity of thought and expression is one of 
the most admirable characteristics of Latin civilization and of the 
spirit of Rome. It is bound to exercise a profound influence upon 
the culture of other races, especially such as do not speak a language 
derived from the Latin, such as Italian or French. 

In this connection the Benedictine lecturer did not forget to point 
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out that the liturgical movement is bound to meet, not indeed with 
opposition, but at least with more serious difficulties and obstacles in 
countries where the people do not speak a romance language, that is, 
a language bearing a more or less close resemblance to the language 
of the liturgy. Obviously an Italian or a Spaniard, and to some 
extent even a French Catholic, experiences little difficulty in making 
out the meaning of the liturgical formulas. But our English, Irish, 
or German Catholic finds himself in a much more difficult position. 
He has not merely to find out the mystical signification of rites and 
ceremonies, he must also endeavor somehow to make out the mean- 
ing of the words used in the liturgy. 

The difficulty is real—who will deny it ?—but it is not insuperable. 
It is interesting to note that the Austrian liturgical movement, as 
initiated and fostered by Klosterneuburg, differs from the German 
liturgical apostolate in that in Austria the people are indeed made 
to take their share in the liturgy, but in the German tongue. The 
aim of the Monks of Maria-Laach, on the other hand, is gradually 
to educate the people so that even the simple and uneducated chil- 
dren of the Church may come to understand, at least in part, what 
is enacted before their eyes whenever they meet for divine worship. 
Hence their action, in the first instance, is upon the educated classes 
and the students of both sexes, both at universities and in secondary 
schools. By giving to those who are the natural leaders of the peo- 
ple an understanding of and a live interest in the liturgy, the mass 
of the people will eventually be reached. If in the Middle Ages the 
bulk of the people could be made to understand the Latin liturgy 
so as to be in a position to take an intelligent part in it, a like result 
should not be impossible in these days when means of education are 
within incomparably easier reach even of those who are seemingly 
cut off from the possibility of intellectually bettering themselves. 


The most hopeful and most encouraging sign of the growth of 
the liturgical movement is the displacement of prayer-books—even 
such popular ones as “The Garden of the Soul”—by the Missal. 
Everywhere we now see the Missal in the hands of the laity—that 
is, the complete Missal, in Latin and English, of which there are 
several splendid editions. A personal experience will best illustrate 
this. Not so very long ago, the present writer said Mass at the 
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Naval College, Dartmouth. The town had been put “out of bounds” 
owing to an outbreak of influenza. Mass was therefore said in the 
music-room of the College. There were about 30 boys present, 
Now, not to speak of the splendid behavior of the lads, it was a most 
gratifying thing to see that practically every one of them followed 
the Mass with his Latin-English Missal in his hand—Missals which, 
as I subsequently ascertained, were in every instance the gift of a 
solicitous mother or an affectionate aunt or sister. 

We all have at heart the spread of the liturgical spirit—we sin- 
cerely wish our people to take an intelligent interest and even, where 
it is possible, an actual part in the liturgy. One of the most effi- 
cacious means to bring about so blessed a consummation is to en- 
courage the use of the Missal. But—and this is of the utmost im- 
portance—the priest must explain to the people how to use it. Per- 
haps some day we may devote a special paper to this matter. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Government Dole Accepted by a Man Not Absolutely Destitute 


Question: A married man with a family has been out of work for many 
months and cannot obtain employment. He has still about one thousand 
dollars left out of his savings, the result of former thrift and careful house- 
hold economy. Thinking it the duty of the Government to assist all those 
who cannot obtain employment, he asks a friend to mind the cash for him 
so that he can get the dole. The friend agrees and the man then gets the 
government dole for himself and family every week while he is out of work. 
Three months later, whilst still out of work, he hears a sermon and begins 
to get worried in conscience about the matter. He comes to Father Y and 
asks him about it. What is to be told the man? SACERDOS. 


Answer: The question comes to us from Europe where the Gov- 
ernment has adopted the system of giving a certain small amount 
weekly to the unemployed who are destitute. In the United States 
of America where millions are destitute because of unemployment 
the government dole has not yet been introduced, but help is given 
them through funds raised by public subscriptions or collections by 
city and town governments and by private religious or charitable 
organizations. The problem presented in the question of our corre- 
spondent applies equally to men who seek and accept help from the 
various organizations in this country without being entitled to it. 

Opinions differ widely concerning the responsibility of the State 
or Government for the needs of the poor and the unemployed. Many 
men think, like the man spoken of by our correspondent, that the 
State or Government has an obligation to provide work for all those 
willing and able to work and, failing in this, to compensate the men 
and women workers for the loss of work. The State is considered 
like an insurance company, and the working men or women who 
help to bear the burden of government in taxes directly or indirectly 
paid to the government thereby pay the insurance premium, their 
share of the mutual agreement between Government and citizens. In 
a crisis like the present when millions of working people who de- 
pend on their work for a living are without the means of sustenance 
for themselves and those depending on them, whence shall a Gov- 
ernment take the millions, perhaps billions, of dollars to feed and 
clothe so many individuals and families? Tax and overtax the 
families and corporations which own millions and billions of prop- 
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erty? Perhaps the Government representing the vast majority of 
the people of a nation or country could in justice take from the over- 
rich families and corporations the property they do not need and 
cannot use, because it is far in excess of what even a luxuriously 
living family or corporation needs. It was a mistake in the first 
place that civilized nations permitted the excessive accumulation of 
property in the hands of individuals, families or corporations, for 
wealth is power and when it rises to billions it becomes a dangerous 
menace to the power of the State. All things God gives in nature 
and all things produced by the skill, labor and power of man are 
God’s property, and as such property is there for the use of all His 
creatures. We do not say that private property is against God’s will, 
for He would not have given us the seventh commandment if pri- 
vate property could not exist, but we do say that in a community 
such as a state or nation the extent to and conditions under which 
private property may be acquired and held in exclusive use must be 
regulated so that private property may not be a hindrance to the wel- 
fare of the community and make lords of a few and slaves of the 
many. The mass of the population must have power to control what 
is necessary for its very existence, and property is. We know that 
the elaboration of a practical system which on the one hand holds 
sacred the right of private property given by God and at the same 
time eliminates and prevents excesses that threaten the very life of 
the community, is a difficult problem to solve satisfactorily. This is 
chiefly perhaps because no intense efforts have been made by the 
men in power, who rarely are of the number of those who suffer in 
a crisis like the present depression, and who perhaps cannot put 
themselves vividly enough in the place of those who suffer from the 
lack of the necessaries of life and perhaps still more from the humilia- 
tion that their need to appeal to charity causes them. 

In answer to the question asked by our correspondent, we would 
say that it is not certain that the man offends against justice. He 
does not have to eat up the house that he bought through hard sav- 
ing, nor has he got to spend the last cent saved and put away with 
much deprivation before he asks for and accepts the government 
dole while he is unemployed. Possibly, if he is detected having 
hidden the few dollars, the public authority might take away what 
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he has as a penalty, for the laws always are strictly applied to the 
helpless men, not so severely against millionaires. The reason is that 
rarely if ever has the ordinary poor man any position of power, and 
the Holy Bible even in those far-off days complains that the rich 
men despise the poor (cfr. St. James, ii. 2-6). 


Bankruptcy and Liability for Unpaid Debts 

Question: A clerk in a public company, in order to finance an honest 
scheme from which he hopes to make a small fortune, embezzles large sums 
of money belonging to clients, to the amount of fifteen thousand dollars. 
The scheme fails, and he is arrested by the police. The company refuses 
to settle the matter out of court. The clerk is convicted and sentenced to 
a long term of penal servitude. The company being liable for the monies 
taken from their clients by their former employe, and wishing to secure for 
themselves whatever assets he may still have, twelve months afterwards 
force the prisoner to go through the bankruptcy court. What will be the 
duty of the clerk as regards justice when he is at length released from 
prison? IusTITIA. 

Answer: The principle involved in the case is whether bankruptcy 
in court frees the bankrupt absolutely from all further liability in 
conscience towards his creditors who were paid by the court from 
the property of the debtor which the court seized. The other circum- 
stances do not materially affect the chief point in the case. It is 
deplorable that the company did not give him a chance to make good 
the theft, even if they would not retain him any longer in their em- 
ploy, but subjected him to the humiliating and severe punishment for 
his offense. The company had the right to secure restitution from 
him, and they adopted the means which they thought were most 
conducive to their interest. Nobody will say that because he suffered 
the penalty for his offense he is free from the further obligation of 
making restitution. There is a twofold aspect to the wrong the 
man did—one is the crime of embezzlement, which is an offense 
against the law of the country, and the other an act of injustice to 
a corporation. 

Whether a discharge in bankruptcy frees the bankrupt absolutely 
in law from further obligations towards his creditors who got only 
part payment because the bankrupt did not have enough means to 
pay in full, depends on the law of the respective country: It is fairly 
certain that the civil government has authority to make a bankruptcy 
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law which wipes out the rest of the debts. On this point Father 
Slater writes: “In most countries, as in America, it seems that the 
law only grants the bankrupt legal exemption from further molesta- 
tion on the part of his creditors; it does not free him from the moral 
obligation to pay his debts in full if ever he becomes able to do so. 
In England, on the other hand, by an absolute discharge ‘the debt 
is extinguished,’ ‘the bankrupt becomes a clear man again,’ in the 
words of lawyers who discuss the effect of English bankruptcy law” 
(“Manual of Moral Theology,” I, 282). 


Funeral Occurring During Forty Hours’ Adoration 

Question: The pastor begins the Forty Hours’ Adoration on Sunday 
morning. On Monday morning a funeral service is to be held in the 
church. Should the Blessed Sacrament be exposed at an early Mass and 
a veil be placed before it during the Funeral Mass, or should the Exposi- 
tion follow the Funeral Mass at the regular Missa pro Pace? What Mass 
should be said at the funeral services? SACERDOS. 

Answer: It is not permitted to say or sing Requiem Masses at any 
altar in a church where the Blessed Sacrament is exposed. Even 
the chant or recitation of the Office of the Dead in choir is forbidden 
during the Exposition. If All Souls’ Day falls on the opening day 
of the Forty Hours’ Adoration, the Exposition, without the Mass, 
follows the Mass of the day. If All Souls’ Day comes on the third 
day of the Adoration, the Reposition of the Blessed Sacrament, with- 
out the Mass, is to be made before the Mass of All Souls’ Day (Sa- 
cred Congregation of Rites, February 26, 1919; Acta Ap. Sedis, XI, 
143). If All Souls’ Day comes on the second day of the adoration, 
the Missa pro Pace is not to be said and the Masses of the day shall 
be said in purple vestments on altars other than that of the Exposi- 
tion. The funeral services cannot be conducted while the Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed. The Exposition should, therefore, be made 
after the funeral services, or, if the Sacrament was exposed early 
in the morning, it should be put into the tabernacle before the funeral 
and exposed again after the services. 


All Souls’ Day Indulgences in Semi-Public Oratories 


Question: On page 744 of the April, 1932, issue of Taz Homeric 
AND PAsTorAL REVIEW you state that the toties quoties plenary indulgence 
can be gained by the Catholic people who visit any church, public or semi- 
public oratory. It is true that the original decree of the Holy Office, June 
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25, 1914, states this, but the latest collection of indulgenced prayers pub- 
lished in 1929, which alone is official for all indulgences granted from 1899- 
1928, restricts that indulgence in semi-public oratories to those who legiti- 
mately have the use of that oratory. SACERDOs. 


Answer: We are thankful to our correspondent for having drawn 
our attention to this point. Ordinarily the semi-public oratories are 
not included in the concession of indulgences for the visit of a 
church or public oratory, but the Decree of 1914 enumerated 
churches, public and semi-public oratories without distinction or re- 
striction. However, the latest official collection of indulgenced pray- 
ers and devotions is decisive. We do not have the Latin edition, but 
we have at hand the English “Raccolta” of 1930, and on page 423, 
under All Souls’ Day, it refers the reader to the usual conditions and 
the visit of a church or public oratory. On page XV it states that 
semi-public oratories cannot serve the faithful generally for the visit 
required for the gaining of an indulgence, and on page XVIII it 
explains that members of religious communities, schools, and insti- 
tutions, etc., may make the visits in their semi-public oratories. Evi- 
dently the Church wants the rules of the Code of Canon Law applied 
to all indulgences granted generally for the faithful, and from the 
general rules of the Code it is evident that a semi-public oratory is 
not included under the terms of church or public oratory. To make 
it possible for religious communities, charitable institutions, colleges 
and academies to gain the indulgences for which the visit to any 
church or public oratory is prescribed, Canon 929 grants permission 
to visit the semi-public oratory of the community or institution in 
which they live. Religious communities, schools, hospitals or places 
for recuperation of health are expressly mentioned in Canon 929, 
and all who live there to serve the institution participate in the con- 
cession. 

Confession of Religious Women in Sacristy 


Question: On page 747 of the April, 1932, issue of Tae Homuivetic 
AND PasTorAL Review you imply that, if the local Ordinary had approved 
the use of the sacristy for the confession of religious women, their con- 
fessions could be licitly, and consequently validly heard there. The case 
as presented implies that no confessional was used there. If this was the 
case, it seems to me the confession must have been illicit, and in view of 
the responses of the Commission on the Code of 1920 and 1927, also in- 
valid. CoNFESSARIUS. 
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Answer: The Code of Canon Law permits the confessions of re- 
ligious women to be heard in places which have by the local Ordinary 
been appointed for the hearing of confessions of women generally, 
or, as we usually have it in this country, the place is approved for 
confessions generally so that men or women may be heard there. 
In such a place according to the answer of the Commission, Novem- 
ber 24, 1920, every priest with the faculties of the diocese can hear 
religious women. The appointment by the bishop of the place of 
confession is so necessary in hearing confessions of religious women 
that the Sacrament of Penance cannot be validly administered else- 
where, as was decided in the answer of December 28, 1927. We 
do not believe it necessary to restrict the term “place of confession” 
to the confessional; it rather means a church, chapel, sacristy, or 
some other place or room (¢.g., the parlor at the time of retreats in 
large convents when several priests hear confessions). Though there 
is an obligation, and canonists call it one obliging in conscience sub 
grav to make use of a confessional when hearing the confessions 
of women and Sisters, we do not think that the validity of the con- 
fession depends on the confessional. 


Wrong Advice in Confession May Become Solicitation 
Question: Is the crime of solicitation committed by a priest when 
the crime of onanism is confessed or the sin of using contraceptives and 
the priest does not warn the penitent to stop those sins because he was told 
by the penitent that there were really grave physical or economical circum- 
stances which make it impossible for him or her to have any more children? 
What is to be said of the confessor who even tells the penitent that be- 
cause of those hardships he is not committing grievous sin? 
CoNFESSARIUS. 
Answer: The crime of solicitation means that a confessor abuses 
the sacred ministry committed to him by Christ to help people free 
themselves from sin. Instead of freeing them from sin, he entices 
them to sins of impurity, and it does not matter that he does not en- 
tice the penitent to sin with the confessor; if he solicits him to sin 
against purity with any person, the crime of solicitation is committed. 
It is the abuse of the sacred ministry of reconciliation which the 
Church detests. 
If the confessor neglects his duty of warning the penitent, of 
ascertaining whether he has the good will and disposition to stop 
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those sins, he may be blameworthy, but nobody can accuse him of 
the crime of soliciting or encouraging the penitent to commit those 
sins, for he does not do so. If, however, the priest through igno- 
rance or malice tells the penitent that he does not commit sin by the 
abuse of marriage, he is guilty of the crime of solicitation. But, 
one may object, if he thus instructs the penitent through ignorance, 
how can he be guilty of acrime? Be that as it may, the penitent who 
has been thus wrongfully instructed is bound to denounce the priest 
to the bishop of the diocese where the confession was heard. The 
priest will have difficulty in offering ignorance as an excuse, for in 
every textbook of moral theology these principles of morality are ex- 
plained at length and ignorance is not admitted in the priest con- 
cerning those principles. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
A Campaign of Prayer 


Rev. Editors: 


The appeal for a campaign of prayer which Msgr. Belford urged 
in persuasive words, and which I heartily seconded with the addition 
of a plea for the revival of liturgical prayer, is especially appropriate 
at the beginning of the Lenten Season. For Lent is a season of extraor- 
dinary effort in the ways of prayer and penance, the two objectives 
pointed out in the Papal Encyclical and urged by Msgr. Belford as the 
primary needs of the world today. Lent is a season not only of prayer, 
but of prayer of contrition and supplication, of prayer on bended knees, 
a season when the Church adds to her Oremus the words Flectamus 
genua. 


In the ancient Church the season of Lent was what we might call 
today a prolonged “mission” or “retreat.” It was the period of final 
preparation of the catechumens for their solemn initiation into the 
Church on Easter Eve; for the penitents a period of strenuous peni- 
tential exercise looking forward to the ceremony of reconciliation on 
Thursday of Holy Week; for all the faithful a period of extraordinary 
ascetical effort so that year by year they might be drawn more closely 
into the wonderful union of their incorporation in Christ and in that 
life which centers in the mystery of His death and resurrection. 


Why do we usually speak of such things as if they were only mat- 
ters of antiquarian interest? The Missal still furnishes us with the 
ready means of making them once more a part of our actual life. The 
formularies of the Station Masses day by day throughout Lent still 
offer us the outlines of the old ascetical regime. One may study it out 
in the notes in the St. Andrew Daily Missal, in Guéranger and Schuster 
and Parsch. Nay, the study has been done for us and is offered on 
the printed page in two little books by Tippmann, “Die Messen der 
Fastenzeit” and “Lasset uns hinaufziehen nach Jerusalem und Ostern 
halten.” The latter title reminds me that we need to relearn not only 
the meaning of Lent but of Easter also and the whole paschal season. 
The liturgy offers here the best example that I know of the right kind 
of optimism in times of need. It does not tell us, falsely, that the 
trouble is all a matter of psychology. It faces the facts honestly, with 
humility and resolution, with confidence in God, and therefore without 
dismay and with the assurance of victory. 

Wittram Busca. 


The St. Paul Seminary. 








CASUS MORALIS 
By H. Davis, S.J. 
Some Restitution Cases 


Case I.—Two cotton merchants, partners, received notice by private 
wire of a fall in cotton. As there were many holders of shares, they 
paid a large sum for the holding up of another telegram announcing the 
fall. They sold out all they had and made a considerable profit. Were 
they unjust ? 

Solution.—(a) If they were not unjust in the means they em- 
ployed for holding up the second telegram, they were not unjust to 
anyone in selling out at the market quotation for cotton shares ruling 
at the time. Their private knowledge was an asset, and they could 
profit by it. 

(b) If the wire which they paid to hold up was a private wire re- 
ceived by another cotton merchant and communicated to them, they 
did no injustice, for no one had a right to the news except the person 
to whom the wire was sent. 


























Case II—A merchant had 10,000 shares in rubber at three per cent. 
He found out that the supposed rubber plantation was just a few acres 
of barren ground with nothing on it. He sold out his shares at par. Did 
he act unjustly ? 

Solution.—No; when he sold out, the shares were worth what he 
got for them, though there was nothing to back them. This must 
frequently happen, especially in the case of “futures,” which do not 
exist. Though the parallel is not quite exact, since in “‘futures” 
there is expectation, nevertheless, merchants buy and sell shares just 
as shares without troubling what is behind them. The transaction is 
a form of business, everyone takes the risk and there is no deceit. 














Case IIIA merchant does good business in “futures.” He knows 
that his speculations ruin some producers and drive them out of trade. 
He also knows that consumers have to pay more for commodities when 
there is a “corner.” What is to be thought of such speculation? 






Solution.—The subject is a very difficult one. It would require a 
shrewd business man who has been on the Cotton or Corn Exchange 
for years to decide the rights and wrongs of the matter. Specula- 
tors have to observe the rules of the profession. No dishonesty is 
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tolerated. There are plenty of honorable men who see no harm in 
gambling on the Stock Exchange. Nor, we believe, is there. But 
the consequences of such gambling are, in general, so contrary to the 
common good that it appears to the present writer that dealing in 
“futures” is indefensible when it unsteadies the market, produces 
artificial scarcity and inflates prices on a large scale. Apart from 
those results, there appears to be no moral harm in this sort of spec- 
ulation. With this limitation, the following account of the matter 
has recommended itself to moralists of authority. The writer puts 
this abstruse matter as it appears to him. The solution may evoke a 
reply from a competent business man. As a transaction on 
“Change,” dealings in “futures,” “options” and “differences” are 
refined and specialized gambling. A “future” is a contract to buy 
or sell commodities (such as cotton, wheat, bacon) which do not yet 
exist, but which, theoretically, have to be delivered at some future 
date. The transaction is opposed to cash or “spot” transactions 
settled immediately. “Option” is a privilege given to a purchaser to 
conclude a bargain at some future time and at an agreed price. 
“Option” is a “put,” if it is a right to sell within a specified time at 
a price now fixed. It is a “call,” if it is a right to buy within a 
specified time at a price now fixed. The “put” is a hedge against 
falling prices, the “call” is a hedge against rising prices. The “strad- 
dle” is a speculation on the difference between the prices of nearer 
futures and those of a more distant future. Thus, a broker may, 
in June 1933, buy next November “futures” in cotton, and sell them 
as the succeeding May (1934) “futures.” If cotton rises between 
November and May he will make a profit. His profit is the differ- 
ence, and that difference will be paid to him by the broker who 
bought from him. In the case of cotton, for example, forward de- 
liveries can be purchased six or seven months in advance, and the 
seller is said to sell forward. If all goes well, the buyer gets his cot- 
ton and the seller makes his profit. But if crops fail, a shortage oc- 
curs. The seller then becomes cornered, and is unable to deliver un- 
less he buys elsewhere. Traders, therefore, buy large quantities of 
the article and establish a “corner,” which results in great loss to 
some, and not infrequently to themselves, if, as often happens, they 
have a large supply on their hands which they must get rid of by 
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selling, and in the event they may lose as much as they previously 
gained. 

To obviate losses, speculation by highly trained brokers is rife and 
dominates the market. Fortunes are made and lost by gambling in 
“futures.” The operator for a fall in prices (or the “bear’’) is said 
to sell what he has not got; the operator for the rise (or the “bull’’) 
is said to be one who endeavors to make a profit out of the necessities 
of others. An example of squeezing may be taken from spinning. 
If a spinner has to quote prices of yarn for delivery six months 
hence, he may buy cotton at once and give his quotation. But he 
may run the risk of not getting the contract, for others who specu- 
late on future prices will quote a lower figure. If, on the other hand, 
he does not buy cotton at once but gives his quotation on the assump- 
tion that prices will remain steady for six months, he may be mis- 
taken and may have to buy at a high price and deliver at a low one. 
Consequently, the business is done through brokers, at whose mercy 
he must remain. The brokers themselves may be mistaken, and they 
may have to buy back the futures on the basis of the price of spot 
cotton at a definite time. 

It is obvious that immense risks are taken in this kind of gambling, 
but so far as the gamblers themselves are concerned, it is a straight- 
forward game, honorably conducted, and every merchant and broker 
on “Change” takes the risks willingly. The morality of the business 
from their individual point of view has to be judged as betting is 
judged, and under the conditions that justify betting as a pastime 
gambling on “Change” can be justified. But the moralist has to 
look to the results of gambling on others as well as on the gamblers. 
It may be confidently said, we believe, that transactions in “futures” 
are an element in steadying prices, for from day to day there is not 
much fluctuation in prices. But producers and consumers as opposed 
to merchants and middlemen appear to think that gambling in 
“futures” is bad for their trade, for competition between producers 
is certainly multiplied, the area of competition is enlarged, producers 
in countries where overhead charges are necessarily high are forced 
to compete with producers where labor is cheap, so that wages have 
to be kept low by the former with consequent dissatisfaction and ex- 
tensive poverty; prices are kept low instead of finding their own 
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level in accordance with supply and demand. The brokers create 
quite a fictitious demand for the commodity. They do not want it, 
they could not sell it, they just gamble with differences in order to 
make their money quickly. It is the fictitious character of these 
transactions that is the cause of loss to others and that condemns 
them on moral grounds. The big financier will force the market 
down to the ruin of the producer, or he will corner vast quantities of 
the commodity and force the market up to the great distress of the 
poor consumer. 


It may be replied that, if producers brought their commodities to 
market, they would be exactly in the same case, for competition 
would then drive them out of business, or in a scarcity the consumer 
would still be penalized. This is true, but the “bears” and “bulls” 
add another factor to the situation and make it still more certain that 
producers and consumers will suffer. Their object is to make money 
at the expense of the one or the other, each of whom is powerless to 
compete against them. In other words, the odds are against every- 
one else and the odds are created by the gamblers. Furthermore, 
great distress and sometimes ruin are inflicted on many people who 
have nothing whatever to do with these transactions, and of course it 
is not the business of the gambler to give a thought to such con- 
tingencies. They reply that they themselves lose; no doubt they do, 
but they take care to keep their bank balance on the right side. The 
duress which the brokers employ against the producers is, we believe, 
the chief reason why gambling in futures is morally wrong. 




















ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Extension of Plenary Indulgence for the Recitation of the 
Divine Office before the Blessed Sacrament 
If clerics in major orders have lawfully obtained the commutation 
of the obligation of the Divine Office into other prayers, they may 
gain the Plenary Indulgence by saying the prayers before the Blessed 
Sacrament under the usual conditions (Sacred Penitentiary, Novem- 
ber 7, 1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 411). 


Laws for the Government of the Papal State of 
the Vatican City 

A supplement to the Acta Apostolice Sedis, issue of December 5, 
1932, gives the laws for the civil government of the tiny Papal State 
of the Vatican City. We cannot here translate the forty pages of 
the document, nor would the details be of sufficient practical value 
to our readers to justify so much space, but it may interest them to 
get an outline of these regulations. 

The Governor has the supreme authority over the district. There 
are three Offices (or Departments): (1) the Secretariate; (2) the 
Office of Monuments, Museums and Galleries; (3) the Office of 
Technical Service. Each Office s presided over by a Director Gen- 
eral. The Governor is assisted in more important affairs by the 
Central Council, consisting of a President and of the three Directors 
of the Offices. The President and the three Directors are appointed 
and discharged by the Supreme Pontiff. Each of the three Offices 
is subdivided into sections under a sectional head. The Central 
Council is called to meeting by the President twice a month. The 
Governor is to be invited to the meetings of the Council and he may 
attend at his good pleasure; furthermore, he may request the Presi- 
dent to convoke the Council whenever he wishes and designate the 
matters to be considered in the meeting. The head of the sectional 
Office of Legal Affairs acts as secretary of the Council. Matters 
are decided by an absolute plurality of votes; the President has a 
double vote. Contracts and other affairs of importance are to be 
submitted to the Council. 

The Governor publishes regulations for the various Offices and 
services of the Papal State. The Office of the Secretariate has seven 
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sectional Offices; the Office of Monuments, Museums and Galleries, 
three; the Office of Technical Service, six. 

There are special rules for the individual Offices. All correspond- 
ence goes to the Office of the Secretariate, is registered there, and 
then forwarded to the other Offices if it concerns matters pertaining 
to these. The Directors of the three main Offices have authority to 
manage the affairs of their particular department, but the appoint- 
ment, promotion, etc., of the men in the Office and the making of 
disciplinary regulations, pertain to the Governor after consultation 
with the Central Council. 

Concerning the persons to be admitted to positions in the various 
Offices, the general rule is that they must be between the ages of 21 
and 35, but for positions requiring special technical knowledge, the 
person may be of more advanced age. Good character, health, ability 
according to the positions, and full legal capacity, are some of the 
requisites. With the exception of the President of the Central Coun- 
cil and the Directors of the three central Offices, all who are appoint- 
ed to positions or work in the Offices must serve for not less than 
three and not more than twelve months under a temporary appoint- 
ment which is to become definite if the work or services have been 
satisfactory during the trial months. Those employed in the Offices 
may not have any other profession or business, private or public. 
They may not accept compensation of any kind for work which their 
Office or position demands of them; the salary pays for their services. 
The working day shall be seven hours. Sundays and some holydays 
are free. From the first to the tenth year of service employes are en- 
titled to twenty days’ vacation; those in service from ten to twenty 
years are allowed twenty-five days; those in service over twenty 
years receive thirty days’ vacation. 

Other chapters of the regulations of the Governor deal with 
salaries, allowances for extra hours of work, loss of part of day’s 
pay for missing part time of the hours of work, and various disci- 
plinary regulations (Acta Ap. Sedis, Supplement to issue of De- 
cember 5, 1932). 

Pontifical Appointments 

His Excellency the Most Rev. Arthur Melanson has been appoint- 

ed Bishop of Gravelbourg in Canada. 
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The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick L. Ryan (Archdiocese of San Fran- 
cisco) has been made Prothonotary Apostolic. The following have 
been made Domestic Prelates to His Holiness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. 
Patrick Quinn, Thomas F. Millet, William ‘O’Mahoney and Richard 
Collins (Archdiocese of San Francisco) ; Desiderius Nagy, Daniel 
J. Ryan, Hugh McCarthy, James P. Thornton and James Stapleton 
(Diocese of Detroit). 


Proclamation of Extraordinary Holy Year on the Occasion of 
the Nineteenth Centenary of the Death of Christ 


The Osservatore Romano, under date of December 25, 1932, pub- 
lishes the following : On Saturday, December 24, the Sacred College 
of Cardinals assembled in the Consistorial Hall of the Vatican to 
offer their Christmas greetings to the Holy Father, and when he ap- 
peared at noon and took his place on the throne of the hall, Cardinal 
Granito Pignatelli di Belmonte, Dean of the Sacred College, read an 
address to the Holy Father. Then the Supreme Pontiff answered 
thanking the Cardinals for their sincere good wishes and prayers, 
and wishing them in turn God’s choicest blessings on the great feast 
of the Church. He referred to the sufferings of the Church in Spain, 
Mexico and Russia, and said that he had the consolation of heroic 
Christian conduct on the part of the Catholics of those countries. 
He wishes them and all the bishops, priests, and Catholic people 
throughout the world God’s blessing and protection that they may be 
faithful unto death to the Saviour who died for them. This led him 
to the consideration that the year 1933 commemorates the nineteenth 
centenary of the death of Christ and the sacred duty to celebrate the 
event with becoming ecclesiastical solemnities. Wherefore, he an- 
nounces an Extraordinary Jubilee Year to begin on April 2, 1933, 
and to run to April 2, 1934. He declared that the documents con- 
cerning the Jubilee and the instructions for the practical applications 
of the spiritual favors to be granted for the Jubilee year would be 
published soon after the beginning of the new year.* 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


1 Announcement of their publication on January 15 has since appeared in the 
secular press.—Editors. 
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FIRST SUNDAY OF LENT 


On Resisting Temptations 
By LamsBert No te, O.S.B. 


“Jesus was led by the Spirit into the desert, to be tempted by the devil” 
(Matt., iv. 1). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Temptation is no excuse for sin. 
II. The power of Satan. 
III. Sanctifying grace expels Satan from the soul. 
IV. Means of resisting temptations. 
V. Acts of faith a most useful weapon against temptation. 
VI. Help from our Guardian Angels. 


Since the day when Eve succumbed to the temptation of the devil 
in the Garden of Eden, men have tried to fasten the blame for their 
sins on Satan. Almighty God, of course, will not accept such an 
excuse. He has revealed to us the enmity of Satan, his activity and 
his cunning, so as to forewarn us; and He has in his loving kindness 
supplied us with ample means to defend ourselves against the snares 
of the devil. For this reason He expects us to recognize that every 
sin is our own fault. But in order that we may not be ignorant of 
the devil’s devices and may not be overreached by them (II Cor., 
ii. 11), Holy Church in her teaching and practice gives us all the 
necessary help and instruction to enable us to combat this fiercest and 
most active of our enemies. 


The Power of the Devil 

As a result of the sin of our first parents Satan became the prince 
of this world (John, xii. 21). Man in the state of original or mortal 
sin was at his mercy, for he claimed him as the booty of his victory 
over our father, Adam. Until and unless the devil was ousted by 
one stronger than he, he would not loosen his grip on us, but would 
drag us all down to hell. But who was to eject him? God certainly 
was not bound to save those who by their rebellion had made them- 
selves and their children the slaves of Satan, and no man could de- 
liver himself from a tyrant more powerful than the whole living 
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human race. However, in His mercy and pity God sent His Son to 
conquer the evil one and to deliver us from his clutches. Although 
He took our human nature, the enemy had no claim on the Son of 
Man, who was also the Son of God and could say: “The prince of 
the world cometh, and in Me he hath not anything” (John, xiv. 
30). He indeed allowed Himself to be tempted by Satan and perse- 
cuted by his tools, but a few days before His Passion He could as- 
sure His disciples of His impending victory: “Now is the judgment 
of the world; now shall the prince of this world be cast out” (John, 
xii. 31). This victory over Satan and his ejection is continued even 
now and takes place in every soul which, by God’s grace in Baptism 
or Confession or even by an act of perfect contrition, is reconciled to 


God. 


Sanctifying Grace Expels Satan from the Soul 

What then remains of Satan’s power over us? He is no longer in 
the soul sanctified by God’s grace, but he can still act upon us from 
outside, and he can use men and the things of this world to ensnare 
and enslave us again. He cannot reach our minds directly, but he 
can act upon them through our imagination, and in this way he can 
blind the minds not only of unbelievers but also of Christians. Again 
he cannot force our will or ensnare it directly, but he can act upon it 
through the passions, stirring up in it all the different acts of vice 
and sin. And our enemy, being always watchful and having gained 
by experience great knowledge of human nature in general and of 
ourselves in particular, will always choose the weakest spot in our 
souls for his attack on us. In some he works upon the concupi- 
scence of the flesh, and St. Paul warns us that he may even encour- 
age the practice of the virtue of continency to lead us eventually to 
the opposite vice (I Cor., vii. 5). Or, as in Our Lord’s second 
temptation, he may try to lead us to sins of pride and vanity; St. 
Paul distinctly attributed not only the sins of the flesh but also those 
of selfish and proud thoughts to the evil one (Eph., ii. 2, 3). Finally, 
he can stir up the concupiscence of the eyes, that is, the inordinate 
desire for earthly power and possessions. This is expressly stated in 
Holy Scripture. We are told by St. John (xiii. 2) that the devil 
working on the covetousness of Judas put it into the disciple’s heart 
to betray Jesus; and St. Peter reproving Ananias said to him (Acts, 
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v. 3): “Why has Satan tempted your heart, that thou shouldst lie 
to the Holy Ghost, and by fraud keep part of the price of the land?” 


The Third Temptation 

Our Lord’s third temptation, too, was an attempt to lead Him to 
idolatry through covetousness. Now, if Satan tempted even Our Lord 
in whom he had not discovered any weakness, how can we expect 
to be free from his temptation, when by our faults we have so often 
betrayed to him the weak spots of our soul? This thought might 
bring us the conviction that it is useless to struggle against such an 
enemy, if we had not the assurance given us by St. Paul: “God is 
faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that which you 
are able: but will make also with temptation issue that you may be 
able to bear it” (I Cor., x. 13). These words clearly indicate that the 
Apostle knows of provisions made by God which will enable us to 
cope with and overcome by their help all temptations. What these 
means are we must learn from the teaching and practice of the 
Church. 


Means of Resisting Temptation 

For this purpose we cannot do better than to turn to St. Peter, the 
first Vicar of Christ on earth. He exhorts us every evening in the 
Office of Compline: “Be sober and watch, because your adversary 
the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about seeking whom he may de- 
vour; whom resist ye, strong in faith” (I Peter, v. 8). “Be sober 
and watch” means: be moderate in eating and drinking and in all 
bodily pleasures, for not only wine and strong drink open to Satan 
the road to our souls, but also “surfeiting which overcharges the 
heart” (Luke, xxi. 34), and makes us unfit for spiritual warfare 
and for watchfulness. For this reason Holy Scripture binds us dur- 
ing Lent to abstinence and fasting according to our capacity. She 
is also prepared to bless our food, so that we may be assisted in our 
practice of moderation by her powerful prayers, which are inspired 
by the Holy Ghost. Again she reminds us during Lent to watch and 
pray more than usual, for when the evil spirit sees that we are mak- 
ing special efforts to resist him, he will be all the more active in 
attacking us and surprising us in our unguarded moments. There- 
fore, services, sermons and devotions are arranged for this holy sea- 
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son, so that we may be able in our thoughts and desires to keep near 
to Our Lord, and not be deceived by the father of lies and false 
prophets (John, viii. 14). We are to watch all the more carefully 
because, as St. Paul tells us, the wicked spirit sometimes clothes him- 
self in the disguise of an angel of light (II Cor., xi. 14), stimulating 
us to perform good works with indiscretion or even from a motive 
of pride. For this reason the exorcist who receives power to cast 
out demons from the bodies of men, is reminded at his ordination 
that he has a still more important duty, namely, to exclude from his 
mind all uncleanness and wickedness and so first overcome Satan 
within himself. And when the deacon is ordained, the bishop ad- 
dresses to him the sacramental words: “Receive the Holy Ghost for 
thy strengthening and for resisting the devil and his temptations.” 


Acts of Faith as a Weapon Against Temptation 
This reminds us of the final words of St. Peter’s exhortation: 
“Whom resist ye, strong in faith.” Every act that includes the prac- 
tice of faith is a useful weapon in the struggle against our principal 
enemy—not only the holy Sacraments and the Mass, prayer and holy 


reading, but also the sacramentals of the Church. The devil hates 
the sign of the cross, for it reminds him of his great defeat; he 
dislikes holy water and everything that has been blessed and sprin- 
kled with it, for it carries with it the exorcisms and the prayers of 
the Church, against which his power will never prevail (Matt., xvi. 
18). St. Paul describes to us in the most graphic and realistic way 
the armor with which we are supplied for our struggle: “Stand, 
therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and having on the 
breastplate of justice, and your feet shod with the preparation of the 
Gospel of peace: in all things taking the shield of faith, wherewith 
you may be able to extinguish all the fiery darts of the most wicked 
one. And take unto you the helmet of salvation and the sword of 
the spirit, which is the word of God. By all prayer and supplication 
praying at all times in the spirit” (Eph., vi. 14 sqq.). What a won- 
derful outfit for our spiritual warfare, supplied us by the good God! 


Recourse to Our Guardian Angels 
You may say: “Yes, this is all quite true and wonderful, but sad 
experience teaches me that I forget all these helps at the time when 
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I need them most.” To this I answer: “Do you not know of some 
one who is willing, nay anxious, to warn you and help you in the 
time of need?” The devil himself in today’s Gospel unintentionally 
reminds us of that candid and faithful friend: “He has given His 
angels charge over thee.” Who is more suitable to help us in the 
struggle against the wicked one than our Guardian Angel? He is 
intensely interested in our welfare, and indeed cares more for our 
salvation than we do ourselves. Long ago, together with St. 
Michael, he fought against Satan, and helped to overcome and cast 
down the rebellious spirits. Let us renew and stir up today our de- 
votion to our Angel Guardian. He will not only warn, encourage 
and help us by his own powers, but he will by his intercession also 
procure all that is needful to gain during our lives and in the hour 
of our death that victory which is typified in the Gospel of today by 
Christ’s triumph over Satan. Amen. 


SECOND SUNDAY OF LENT 


Chastity an Indispensable Virtue 
By ABert F. Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


“God hath not called us unto uncleanness, but unto sanctification” (I Thess., iv. 7). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Definition of chastity. 
II. Divine law of chastity. 
III. Natural law of chastity. 
IV. Recompenses of chastity. 
V. Aids to chastity. 


Chastity is that moral virtue by which man, fallen and seared by 
sin, constantly endeavors with God’s grace to shut out from his mind 
and heart all inordinate desire and use of sensual pleasure. For 
the married purity implies moderation according to the natural and 
divine law. It means the subordination of lust in the maintenance 
of parenthood, mutual love and aid, and mutual protection from sin. 
For the unmarried it connotes total abstinence from wilful sensuality. 

Venning relates that in his literary excursions he read about a 
certain peculiar mirror kept in an idol temple of Smyrna. This glass 
made beautiful things appear deformed and deformed things seem 
beautiful. Sensuality is such a false mirror; for it makes heavenly 
things which are beautiful to appear deformed and earthly things, 
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even the lowest and ugliest, to appear beautiful. “They will not set 
their thoughts to return to their God: for the spirit of fornication is 
in the midst of them” (Osee, v. 4). The sensual man “perceiveth 
not the things of God.” His perspective excludes everything that 
rises above his low desires and beastly appetites. For him heaven 
and its beautiful revelations, its future joys and ecstatic delights, are 
a sealed book whose clasps are rusted and whose covers are worm- 
eaten. For him the sun rises no more to shed its pure light into the 
dark caverns of his soul, but all is darkness and gloomy night. 
Divine Law of Chastity 

Purity is a divine law, based on the will of God and on the dignity 
of the human body. “Thou shalt not commit adultery” (Ex., xx. 
14). “Do noterr, neither fornicators, nor adulterers, nor the effemi- 
nate, nor liars with mankind . . . shall possess the Kingdom of God” 
(I Cor., vi. 9). “All uncleanness, let it not so much as be named 
among you... or obscenity or foolish talking. . .. For know you this 
and understand that no. . . unclean person . . . hath inheritance in 
the kingdom of Christ and of God” (Eph., v. 5). Here in plain 
words we have the law with its eternal sanction. It is based on the 
will of God: “This is the will of God, your sanctification, that you 
should abstain from fornication; that every one of you should know 
how to possess his vessel in sanctification and honor, not in the pas- 
sion of lust as the Gentiles who know not God” (Thess., iv. 3-4). 

Chastity is likewise founded on the dignity of the human body. 
St. Paul writes: “Know you not that you are the temple of God, 
and the spirit of God dwells in you? But if any man violate the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy, for the temple of God is holy, 
which you are” (I Cor., iii. 16-17). “The body is not for fornica- 
tion, but for the Lord, and the Lord for the body. Now, God hath 
both raised up the Lord and will raise us up also by His power. 
Know you not that your bodies are the members of Christ? Shall 
I then take the members of Christ and make them the members of a 
harlot? God forbid! ... Or know you not that your members are 
the temple of the Holy Ghost, who is in you (by redemption and 
baptism), and whom you have from God: and you are not your 
own? For you are bought with a great price. Glorify and bear 
God in your body” (I Cor., vi. 13-20). 
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The Apostle of the Gentiles, in his Epistle to the Romans (xii. 1), 
beseeches them to present their bodies as a living sacrifice, mortified, 
holy, pleasing to God, a reasonable service ; moreover not to conform 
to the principles of a corrupt world. St. Peter begs and beseeches us 
all, as strangers on earth and pilgrims to heaven, to refrain our- 
selves from inordinate carnal desires which war upon the soul 
(I Pet., ii. 11). 


Natural Law of Chastity 

Secondly, purity is also a natural law, controlling and directing 
the sex impulse towards racial preservation and progress, as well as 
individual health and morality. This impulse is almost as urgent as 
the craving for food and drink and the instinct of self-preservation. 
If so strong an urge were not held in reasonable check, untold dis- 
aster would result to the individual and eventually to society. Re- 
move the salutary restraint of continence, and chastity (as well as 
every other virtue) is doomed. It was impurity in its unnatural 
forms that caused the universal deluge (Gen., vi. 7), the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrha (Gen., xix. 24), the sudden slaying of 
24,000 Israelites (Num., xxv. 9). Not only virtue and moral sta- 
mina but also bodily health, mental vigor, nerve and brain energy 
depend, to a large extent, on man’s purity and self-control. 


Recompenses of Chastity 

No price is too big, no sacrifice too great, no heroism too mag- 
nanimous for the clean of heart. The sacrifice of self is rewarded by 
the acquisition of God and by the maintenance of health, moral bal- 
ance, and peace of conscience. Compare, if you will, the health, hap- 
piness and contentment of the pure with the disease ravages, the dis- 
trust and the discontent of the libertine. The chaste man’s wife and 
children need not be in mortal fear of paying the penalties of an- 
other’s sin—contamination with loathful, hideous diseases and vices, 
which are worse than life-long imprisonment or slavery. Counting 
the cost and contemplating the toll beforehand is infinitely better than 
condemning innocent children to be born weak-minded, paralyzed, 
blind, or even dead. Their children shall be the ones to bless a pure 
father and a chaste mother. “O how beautiful,” sings the inspired 
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Wise Man: “is the chaste generation with glory: for the memory 
thereof is immortal, because it is known both with God and with 
men. When it is present, they imitate it. And they desire it when 
it hath withdrawn itself, and it triumpheth crowned forever, winning 
the rewards of undefiled conflicts.” Whenever we have the privilege 
of seeing youth come forth from the fray victorious (and what priest 
has not this privilege?), we thank God for the victory, and in our 
heart of hearts we pray that innocence’s sweet charm will not fail 
to induce the many to taste of its fruit. 

We love to think of Persian youth as they read the Zend-Avesta, 
or have it read to them in their schools, pausing to contemplate the 
grand ideal of purity: “The best of all things, the fairest, the most 
life-giving, cleansing the soul with good thoughts, noble words, 
heroic deeds. As the sea is bigger than all floods, as the stream is 
swifter than the rivulet, as the cyprus tree overshadows the small 
plants, as the heavens rise above the earth, so high above all other 
utterances is the law of purity, the fiend-destroying law of Zara- 
thustra.” So the pagan Persians were taught to appreciate and strive 
after cleanness of soul. 

Holy Writ describes the soul-thrilling experience and the enthrall- 
ing recompense of chastity : “Blessed are the clean of heart, for they 
shall see God” (Matt., v. 8). They shall enjoy and possess God 
always. Virginal souls are accorded the privilege of following the 
Lamb whithersoever He goeth, and of singing that heavenly song 
which only they can sing who have kept themselves undefiled, who 
were purchased from the earth, who were chosen from among men 
as the first-fruits to God and to the Lamb, and in whose mouth there 
was found no lie: having been spotless before His throne (Apoc., 
xiv. 1-5). Let the lying, self-excusing votaries of lust ponder this 
exquisite distinction made even in heaven in favor of virgins. Their 
reward is a special one, because dwelling in the flesh, with human 
passions to drag them down, they lived like the passionless angels. 
Verily, incorruption leadeth to God. These victors God will nourish 
with the hidden manna from the tree of life; He will mark them 
with a white counter and give them a new name written, which no 
man knoweth, but he that receiveth it. Having overcome the weak- 
nesses and importunities of nature, they shall stand crowned with 
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glory, like pillars in the heavenly Jerusalem. Emblazoned with white 
jewels and signed with God’s own name, they shall rest above the 
clouds upon the throne of everlasting light, with Christ who over- 


Aids to Chastity 

To overcome sensual temptation, one must nourish the powers of 
resistance. Correct diet, sunshine, exercise (work and play), a rev- 
erent and cheerful attitude are perhaps the fundamentals of physical 
health. There are such things also as moral diet, spiritual sunshine, 
supernatural exercise, and a heavenly attitude. The soul diets on 
divine grace obtained through the Sacraments and prayer. To re- 
main pure, one’s hunger for God dare never wane, but rather in- 
crease, as the struggle intensifies. Knowing our weaknesses we shall 
humbly rely upon God to succor us, but never tempt Him by un- 
necessarily courting danger or flirting with sin. Purity makes great 
demands upon us. When Solomon spoke to God in humble prayer, 
he obtained wisdom to rule the kingdom and chastity to govern him- 
self. Forgetting God, neglecting prayer and seeking after forbidden 
fruit, he fell as no man before or since. Unless God builds and main- 
tains the interior castle of purity, the exterior walls and the sur- 
rounding moat must yield to the enemy. Solomon lived peaceful, 
wise and happy as long as he maintained the humble spirit of de- 
pendence upon God, not only as a magnificent ideal, but also as an 
all-absorbing passion. Solomon could not be neutral or indifferent. 
He stood between two fires: supernatural possession or natural 
obsession. 

One’s attitude toward sex must be not only cheerful and forward- 
looking, but likewise reverent, since sex is the basis of marriage and 
marriage the foundation of the home and the home the cell of society. 
Sex cannot be trifled with. It is not a toy, nor a plaything, but a 
life force which must be respected lest its abuse prove an engine of 
destruction. Sex is not a matter for crude joking or horse-laughter. 
One’s own self-respect should be a safeguard against such triviality. 
Men and women dare never lose sight of the fact that their minds 
are a spark of God’s intelligence and their bodies temples of the Holy 
Spirit. 
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THIRD SUNDAY OF LENT 
Singlemindedness 
By H. B. Lovesnan, S.J. 
“If thy eye be single, thy whole body will be lightsome” (Luke, xi. 34). 
SYNOPSIS: Introduction. Each of the several incidents in today’s Gospel 
emphasizes the singlemindedness of Christ. This is illus- 
trated briefly. 


I. Our mental picture of Christ must be more complete than 
the pious pictures we commonly see. He is more than meek 
and humble and patient; He is at times angry, contemptu- 
ous and pitiless with offenders. 


II. His dealings with different types of people: (a) with sinners 
when sincere and when insincere; (b) with His friends; 
(c) with Nicodemus; (d) with the rich young ruler. 

III. Consolation drawn from this feature of His character. It is 


not hard to be sincere with God, so the sinner can be con- 
fident of mercy. 


IV. His hatred of insincerity. What are His feelings towards a 
hypocrite? Illustration of a clerk. 
Conclusion: Courageously pray: “Lord, that I may see.” 

In the Gospel which you have just heard read, you have the pic- 
ture of a Man of single purpose, sincere, fearless and conscious of 
His power, confronted by His enemies. We cannot but note the con- 
summate skill—we might almost call it artistry—with which He 
handles the situations as they arise. One feature of Our Divine 
Lord’s character you will observe to be conspicuous in each of the 
incidents related—I mean His singlemindedness or simplicity of 
purpose. It is because of this that He is so fearless: so stinging 
in His retorts to the insincere, so unsparing of the feelings of the 
hypocrite, so direct and pointed in His advice to men who think 
that they have so broken with the sinful past that they can be as- 
sured against future relapse. He will have none of mere formalism, 
or the masquerading as a devout and holy man on the score that 
the very letter of the law has been fulfilled. Even His host at table 
is not spared; for the man’s inmost thoughts are laid bare and he 
is told that he is reeking with hypocrisy. The interpreters of the 
law—theologians and moralists we should call them today—are 
condemned because of their insincerity in construing God’s law so 
as to imply a host of impossible observances; they taught that mere 
alms would atone for sin, though real repentance was missing, and 
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hence they were enriched by the sin-offerings of the faithful, upon 
whose piety they traded. Naturally, their intense hatred and re- 
sentment was but poorly concealed when this singleminded Man 
ruthlessly exposed the hollowness of their sham. 


The Singlemindedness of Our Lord 

It will be useful, then, to study this feature of our dear Lord’s 
character. In the first place, bear in mind that our knowledge of 
Christ Our Lord easily may be lopsided; it easily may be incomplete 
because of the omission of one very important feature. If you 
recall what our pious pictures are like, you will note that they often 
portray His face as soft and gentle: meekness is its dominant mark, 
and long-suffering patience, which awakens sympathy in our hearts, 
is found in every line. Now, all this is as it should be; for the 
Master is indeed long-suffering and patient and merciful; He Him- 
self tells us to learn His own meekness and humility of heart. 

But there is another side to His character—a side which is equally 
conspicuous and which it is most salutary that we should remem- 
ber. You must not forget that this meek Man on two different oc- 
casions grasped a handful of cords making of them an improvised 
whip, and, with anger flashing from His eyes and the scourge held 
menacingly over His head, turned upon the money-changers in the 
temple, upset their tills, and sent their coins rattling down the stone 
pavement. Again you must recall that those same eyes which looked 
with infinite compassion on Magdalene, and in ‘which she read the 
sentence of her fullest pardon—you must recall that these eyes on 
many an occasion shot out a very different message. “Looking 
round about Him with anger,” we read in the account of an incident 
in the synagogue, where a paralyzed man was lying pleading, seem- 
ingly against hope, for a cure. Still once again recall His expres- 
sions of contempt. “Tell that fox,” He says of Herod; “Whited 
sepulchres, full of rottenness and corruption,” is the stigma with 
which He brands some of His enemies. He is roused to anger by 
the absence of just that quality which is so conspicuously His own 
—singleminded sincerity. 


Our Lord’s Affection for Sincerity 
You will note, however, that despite its ugliness, despite its 
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treachery, despite the ruin and havoc eternal which it brings with it, 
sin does not always rouse Him to anger. For are not the tenderest 
scenes in the Gospel those wherein He is dealing with sinners? We 
find Him helping them to repent, moving them by actual grace (as 
bears witness the incident of the Samaritan woman), instilling into 
them a new-born love of Himself which will render sin insipid. 
Provided they are sincere, there is no limit to the degree of in- 
timacy with Himself which He will confer on them. But if sin- 
cerity is lacking, then also is His tender mercy absent, and we find 
Him scornful, and angry, and scourging with hot words that bite 
and sting. 

Again, you will note that, while He had many friends amongst 
the poor and some few amongst the rich, still they were one and all 
sincere and singleminded. Martha and Mary we may take to have 
been wealthy and well-known people; for the leaders of Jewish so- 
ciety came to condole with them on the death of their brother, 
Lazarus. These women’s love and veneration for Him was sin- 
cere. Hence He did not pronounce over them the woes He fore- 
told to the rich. They placed God first, and used their wealth in 
His service; for we hear of them “ministering to Him” and to His 
uncultured simple friends whom He had chosen to be His Apostles. 
Similarly, Nicodemus, a rich man and one of the leaders of the 
people, was at first weak indeed in character; for he came “at night 
and secretly for fear of the Jews.” Yet, he was not repelled; he 
was sincere in his wish to learn from the Master and thus was as- 
sured of a kindly hearing. His singlemindedness was good soil for 
grace to grow in, and we find this man a few years later boldly 
standing by his Master when the tragedy of Calvary was over, we 
find him in the company of Martha and Mary doing the last act of 
reverence and service to their Friend whom society had hounded 
down and done to death as an impostor. 

Still once again, you will notice that even a man who was un- 
consciously blinded by love of wealth, and who mistakenly thought 
that he was ready to dare all and anything that would make him 
more pleasing to God, was not treated harshly on the score of this 
unconscious mistake. The rich young ruler, “who had many pos- 
sessions,” asked what was needed for his further perfection, and 
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was saddened beyond words by the reply: “Go sell what thou hast 
and give to the poor, and come follow Me.” He went away sad 
indeed, but not taunted by the Master. And why not? Because his 
desire was sincere. He had indeed miscalculated his strength of 
will; but there was no doubt about his sincerity of purpése and his 
purity of heart; for we are told “Jesus, looking on him loved him,” 
so that here we seem to have a case where weakness of character 
was strangely coupled with a sort of impulsive sincerity, and even 
this sincerity saved him from rebuke. 


We Should Be Sincere 

One cannot help pausing here and drawing consolation from this 
attitude of the Master to those who were genuine and sincere. For, 
after all, surely we too can be sincere with God and therefore can 
be assured of mercy and kindness. There are many today, as there 
were in the Master’s lifetime, who have callously turned from Him, 
who know that they have been disloyal to Him, who have tasted the 
pleasure that sin offers and, though aware of its hollowness and 
unsatisfying character, yet continue to feel the craving which it 
promises to appease. These feel that, because this is so, confession 
is out of the question. Let such gather strength from remembering 
that it is not hard to be sincere with Christ, and that for those who 
are sincere the Master has no word of harshness; instead He gives 
a new strength to the weakened will, a new love to the heart that 
had disowned Him, and a new “peace which the world knoweth 
not.” The way in which Christ Our Lord treated sinners who were 
sincere and earnest with Him, is always to be remembered. But in 
this season of Lent it is particularly fitting for me to dwell on it; 
for the present is a time of penance and repentance, when the 
Church makes a special appeal to those of her children who have 
been treacherous and disloyal to God. She would have them re- 
member that the one condition that embraces all others, is that they 
be genuine and sincere with Christ—a condition which surely it is 
not hard to fulfill. 


The Danger of Hypocrisy 
But the incidents of today’s Gospel show us the other side of the 
picture; it lets us know what this sincere Man of single purpose 
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thinks of those who are not sincere. I have already noted for you 
His stinging words, His harsh and abrupt treatment, His pitiless- 
ness. This, too, we must remember. For while we are helped by 
recalling the tenderness of His mercy, we must also be impelled by 
the fear of His scorn. For there is a very real danger of getting 
callous to sin, of half-persuading oneself that the future may be 
allowed to look after itself, since the past has brought no unpleasant 
consequences. If one recalls what is the character of the God-Man 
who is to be our judge, such unsound reasoning cannot satisfy. 
One has only to be courageous enough to face the fact that in the 
end—which, even when furthest, is not far off—the judge will be 
one who is pitiless with the insincere. I doubt if a man who is 
making a mere pretense of religion ever dares to consider what are 
the feelings of Christ Our Lord towards him. Consider the mat- 
ter in this way. Suppose you had a trusted clerk who was also 
your familiar friend and was treated as a member of your family. 
Suppose that you were perfectly well aware that he was leading a 
double life, that he was alienating your clients and winning them over 
to give him their patronage in an opposition firm which he was 
about to open, that he was using the very advantages of his position 
with your firm to harm you later, that withal he greets you with the 
same bright smile every morning, discusses with you the business 
concerns of the day, inquires solicitously about your children’s 
health, and joins you in the intimacy of the family circle. What 
would be your feelings if you had such a man? When a picture 
like this is before your mind for some time, you have not words 
strong enough to describe your loathing and contempt. This is 
what I mean when I say I doubt if a man who is making a mere 
pretense of religion, even dares to consider what are the feelings of 
Christ towards him. 


Conclusion 
If one’s life appears to one’s friends and relations as pure and 
honest and honorable, while God sees its impurity, its sham, its 
hypocrisy, then such a man would do well to kneel before the 
Blessed Sacrament, and pray: “Lord, that I may see.” The thought 
of what God does see, and the knowledge of what God thinks, will 
assuredly make such a one pray for the gift of sincere sorrow, sin- 
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cere repentance, and sincere resolve to cut free from the occasions 


that lead to sin. Shame and confusion will well up, when he feels de 
the penetrating eyes of Christ searching his very heart. But this ? 
feeling will merge into another—that of confidence in Him who « 
despises only the insincere. And what better words can be found C 
with which to express this confidence, than those which have brought . 
comfort to many a sinner: “I will arise and go to my father, and sj 
will say to him: Father, I have sinned against heaven and before e 
thee.” For here is sincerity and singlemindedness which begets é 
strong resolve, coupled with distrust in self and trust in God who P 
gives all to the sincere. 
V 

FOURTH SUNDAY OF LENT ‘ 

By J. P. RepmMonp , 


Lenten Joy in the Holy Eucharist 


“Rejoice, O Jerusalem, and come together all you that love her; rejoice with 
joy all you that have been in sorrow, that you may exult and be filled from the 
breasts of your consolation” (Introit of today’s Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction. Rejoicing in the middle of the penitential season. 
Rejoicing expressed in the liturgy. Reasons for rejoicing 
indicated in the Mass of the day. 


I. The miracle of the Gospel; the miracle of promise. 
II. Impressions of childhood. Later understanding. 


III. Seasonable joy in the Holy Eucharist. A perfect symbol of 
the love even unto death. 


IV. His desire to remain always with us. Reasons why He chose 
bread and wine. 


V. The incognito of the King. 

VI. Splendor of public worship. Alone with Christ. 
Peroration: the mountains of God. 
The commanding phrases of the Introit ring out bold and clear 
like a royal proclamation from the voice of a herald. We are urged 
to rejoice in the middle of the season of penance; to rejoice when 
the harrowing vision of Calvary is looming up not far ahead of us. 
The liturgy leads us in the chorus of rejoicing; external severity is 
relaxed ; vestments of pleasing rose-color replace the somber purple; 
flowers appear on the altar, and music enlivens the mournful chant. 


Lent is a gloomy season; indeed, it must be so, for human nature 
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does not take kindly to the discipline of penance and mortification. 
Yet, how otherwise could we be taught fully to appreciate the self- 
denial and sufferings of Our Lord? Through her liturgy the 
Church gently pushes us along the painful road to Calvary, impell- 
ing us to keep our thoughts raised towards the cruel end. And 
everyone, according to his strength, must carry the cross of penance 
behind his Master. But when by penance our minds have been 
thoroughly scoured of worldly distractions, it is that very contem- 
plation of the Cross which awakens in us emotions of holy joy. 
Whilst through our tears we gaze upon our suffering Lord, we rise 
to greater realization of the love and generosity of God, and of the 
value which He sets upon our souls. Our eyes are opened wider 
to the countless blessings, graces, privileges, hopes, promises, which 
flow into our daily lives from the streaming wounds of Christ. 
With what lovely delicacy of feeling all this is indicated in the Mass 
of the day! 
Joy Expressed in Today’s Liturgy 

The Introit exhorts us to rejoice, and the rest of the Proper re- 
veals the reasons for our joy. In the Collect we plead that, chas- 
tened by sufferings, we may be gladdened inwardly by comforting 
grace. The Epistle reminds us of our privileged position as sons 
of God, born by baptism unto the freedom wherewith Christ has 
made us free. Already our joy increases at the thought of our 
eternal inheritance, and the Gradual sings: “I rejoice at the things 
that were said unto me: we shall go into the house of the Lord.” 

Divine clemency gleams through the words of the Offertory: 
“Praise ye the Lord for He is good; sing ye to His name for He is 
sweet.” The Communion rouses in us that strong sense of security 
which is ours by right as members of the Church: “Jerusalem which 
is built as a city, which is compact together; for thither did the 
tribes go up, the tribes of the Lord, to praise Thy name, O Lord.” 
In the Postcommunion, with courage renewed, we confidently re- 
mind the all-merciful Father that He does not cease to lavish upon 
us the riches of His Sacraments. The Gospel directs our thoughts 
towards that Sacrament of which we might say truly that in it are 
concentrated all other Sacraments and all the mysteries of our 
faith. The miracle of the feeding of the thousands is the miracle 
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of promise. Our early Christian forefathers were quick to grasp 
the significance of the multiplying of the loaves and fishes. In their 
jealous care to shield their treasure from profane or uninitiated eyes, 
they veiled the Holy Eucharist beneath the symbol of the fish bear- 
ing a basket of loaves upon its back. 

If we search amongst the pious memories of our childhood, most 
of us will find that of all the miracles of Our Blessed Lord none 
moved our glowing imagination more than this feeding of the thou- 
sands in the desert. We can recall our vivid picture of the dignified 
Master surrounded by His anxious apostles. We saw the seated 
crowd with their many-colored robes, resembling a vast garden of 
flowers. And how we admired that boy who came proudly for- 
ward, and knelt at the Master’s feet whilst his slender stock of 
provisions were being blessed! We thought a great deal about those 
loaves and fishes. We wondered what they looked like, and how 
they tasted. It was all so real, so wonderful. Perhaps, now that 
we think no longer like a child, our imagination is not quite so 
lively ; but we have the compensation of a deeper understanding of 
the inner meaning of the miracle. We realize that, stupendous as 
it was, that miracle was only a foreshadowing, a preparation for a 
richer and more mysterious gift of food, the spiritual food of the 
Lord’s own body and blood under the appearances of bread and 
wine. We cannot dwell in thought upon His bitter Passion with- 
out turning to the precious legacy of the Last Supper, and as the 
commemoration of that night draws near, we are impelled to give 
expression to our joy. 


The Eucharist as a Symbol of God’s Love 

The Holy Eucharist is a perfect symbol of that mighty love which 
God expended upon us, even to the disgraceful death of the cross. 
Out of compassion for the multitude of sinful mankind the Word 
descended from the bosom of the Father to embrace our fallen lot. 
He came amongst us that we might learn to know and love Him 
even as one of ourselves. He died in agony to make the atonement 
which was beyond our power. He restored to us the birthright 
which sin had lost. He desired to be with the children of men. 
But it was neither fitting nor practical that He should remain always 
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with us in His visible human appearance, and so He chose His own 
mysterious manner of abiding. 

After the great miracle the people in their enthusiasm would have 
made Him their king. Yet on the morrow, when they had cooled 
down, the miracle did not seem so marvellous after all. He had 
given them loaves and fishes; but then, had not their fathers eaten 
manna in the wilderness, food direct from heaven? Later on those 
same crowds will cry: “Crucify him, crucify him. We will have 
no king but Czsar.” 


Christ’s Desire to Abide Among Us 

Had Christ remained on earth in His human form, after a while 
men might have taken Him too much for granted. We might have 
grown accustomed to His presence. It is a sad confession to have 
to make, but it is the way of weak human nature. Still, He desired 
to be with the children of men, and so He instituted the mystery of 
His real presence under the appearances of bread and wine. He 
who knew what was in man, bowed to our weakness, for mystery 
has a power of its own to hold the human mind. He chose the 
appearances of bread and wine, symbols full of profound meaning. 
Bread is the staff of life, the first of bodily needs, the universal 
food of civilized man. Wine—a necessity amongst some, a luxury 
amongst others—is to all a health-giving beverage, and, as the 
Psalmist tells us, gladdens the heart of man. Christ, our Lord, 
our Life, is the first of spiritual needs, the staff of spiritual life. 
His blood transformed into grace gives health and gladness to the 
soul. 

They would have made Him their king, but Jesus fled into the 
mountain, Himself alone. There have been devoted kings who 
have made a practice of laying aside the trappings of royalty from 
time to time and of mingling freely with their people in ordinary 
garb, unrecognized by the general public. Thus have they become 
acquainted with individual needs; thus also have they won friend- 
ship, love, gratitude. Our King Jesus is like that. He is indeed 
Emmanuel, God with us, the King of Glory, King of the world, 
Supreme Ruler of His Kingdom, the Church. But He prefers to 
remain on earth incognito, as it were, disguised under the sacra- 
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mental appearances. In this way He visits every one of us on 
terms of intimacy; He listens to our petitions, and supplies all our 
needs from the deep coffers of the divine treasury. Great as may 
be our desire to receive Him, infinitely greater is His desire to be 
received by us. 


Alone with Christ 

The Church rightly invests His sacramental presence with all the 
pomp and splendor of ritual; we must indeed give public recogni- 
tion to His majesty. But in the long run it is the private visit to 
the individual soul that counts. It is the duty of the loyal subject 
to pay his respects to the Divine Majesty by taking part in the pub- 
lic worship of the Church; but if he is to grow in that personal 
knowledge and love of the Master which is the essence of Christian 
religion, he must also learn to flee into the mountain, from time to 
time, to be alone with Christ: in short, he must learn to cultivate the 
interior spiritual life. 

How frequently mountains are mentioned in the Holy Scriptures! 
God seems to have a special regard for these massive works of His 
hand. “I have raised my eyes to the mountains,” sings the Psalmist, 
“whence cometh help unto me.” The Christian altar is the moun- 
tain of mountains. It is the new Sinai from which the law of love 
is given. It is the Mountain of the Sermon from which Christ 
preaches the Beatitudes. It is the Mountain of the Transfiguration 
where it is good for us to be. Above all, it is the Mount of Calvary 
where His sacrifice is renewed. It is the Mountain of the Ascension 
too, for those who draw nigh unto it receive the food of His risen 
body as a pledge of immortality, an assurance that they too shall 


rise from the dead, and ascend into heaven, and so be always with 
the Lord. 





Book Reviews 


PRIESTLY HELPS 


Under the above heading, five books solicit our attention and will 
well repay it. 

(1) Five years ago, Father Leonard, C.M., delighted and in- 
structed his readers with his translation (“Some Spiritual Guides 
of the Seventeenth Century”) of a French work which edited a col- 
lection of addresses by the Abbé Huvelin. One of the addresses 
dealt with St. Vincent de Paul (pp. 109-135) in his special relation 
to the revival of clerical life in France. Like the rest of the book, 
these pages sparkled with wise and often humorous comments of the 
Abbé. We now have from Fr. Leonard a translation of a work 
dedicated to St. Vincent’s wise and holy counsels to priests in their 
widely varying troubles and temptations, as well as to the Saint’s 
outlook on a priest’s relation to the duties of his priesthood in their 
various aspects. Needless to say, we can share in thet outlook at 
but a slight expenditure of time and without a loss of interest—full 
as it is of practical saintly wisdom. The reviewer’s special interest 
centers upon Chapter VI (“Some Lessons from a Reformer of the 
Art of Preaching,” pp. 106-133) : “It is not within the scope of this 
chapter to recall the services rendered by St. Vincent de Paul to the 
preachers of his own age, and consequently, to those of all time. . . . 
Bossuet tells us that he followed the Saint’s principles, and regarded 
him as his master” (p. 106). 

(2) The secular priesthood is the peculiar concern of a volume’ 
adapted from the German of the Rev. Dr. Eder: “This little book 
aims to portray the life of the secular priest as it is... . The author 
desires to show the priest as he is in actual life, not idealized; and 
therefore he does not lift him out of his environment, but leaves him 
where God and his exalted vocation have placed him. The subject 
discussed is the secular priest and none other.” The author warns 


1 Saint Vincent de Paul, a Guide for Priests. Translated from the French of 
Abbé Arnaud d’Angel by the Rev. Joseph Leonard, C.M. (P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, New York City). 

2 On Paths of Holiness: Essays Portraying the Spirit and Activity of the Secu- 
lar Priesthood. Adapted from the German of the Rev. Karl Eder, S.T.D., by the 
Rev. Frank Gerein, B.A., S.T.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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us that “this book is not a retreat manual, nor a prayer book, nor yet 

a book of meditation designed for spiritual reading; it is not a pas- 
toral theology, nor a book of confessions; still less is it a romance. It 
is a series of essays on the secular priesthood, written for the purpose 
of setting forth plastically and faithfully the personality, life, and 
mission of the Catholic pastor of souls.” This slight excerpt from 
the Preface will serve to indicate both the exclusive aim of the author 
and the attractive competence of the translator. One might well take 
exception to the modest word “little” (book), since it comprises 347 
pages. But let us interpret “little” psychologically rather than liter- 
ally, since the book is so clearly, honestly, and interestingly written 
that it will no doubt seem short to its priestly readers—for what is 
tedious seems long, and what is interesting seems short. The volume 
has a helpful index of ten columns, but strangely, has no table of 
contents to show the attractive headings of its fifty chapters. 


(3) A really “little” volume is that of Bishop Conrad Groeber, 
entitled “Christus Pastor,” * comprising ten chapters on the pastoral 
zeal for souls. The pastor of souls of the present time is the object 
of the bishop’s kindly admonitions. The model of all pastors is the 
divine “shepherd and bishop” of souls (I Peter, ii. 25), Jesus 
Christ, and with Him as guide, philosopher and friend the care of 
souls becomes a happy as well as a holy burden of the pastoral office. 
Not alone the priest, but as well whatsoever lay assistance he may 
gather about him, will be stimulated by Bishop Groeber’s manual (or 
vade mecum, as it might be styled by way of constant companion and 
helper). 

(4) One can scarcely praise too highly the four “little” volumes 
comprised under the happy title of Pustllum* and arranged, volume 
after volume, to cover every day of the Church Year in a series of 
brief meditations (brief, wherefore we have the brief but correct title 
of Pusillum: “Requiescite pusillum” of Our Lord’s tender advice to 
His disciples). The author comments in his Preface that the “rest 


8 Christus Pastor. By Bishop Conrad Groeber (B. Herder Book Co.). 

* Pusillum: A Vademecum of Sacerdotal Virtue in Brief Meditations. By Fr. 
Athanasius, O.F.M. Authorized Translation. Volume I: First Week of Advent to 
Sixth Week after nag Volume II: Week of Septuagesima to Fourth Week 
after Easter. Volume III: Fifth Week after Easter to Eleventh Week after 
Pentecost. Volume IV: Twelfth Week after Pentecost to Twenty-fourth Week 
after Pentecost (Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago, IIl.). 
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a little” is “the fond message of this little book to the faithful priest 
of the selfsame loving Master.” The author again and again stresses 
the word “little” in his Preface: “Let us call it ‘Pusillum—a little.’ 
Its message is brief and its volume slight. . . . It has been kept down 
to ‘a little,’ so that it can be used daily without inconvenience, even 
in traveling and on the way to missions and sick calls. It is only an 
insignificant ‘little,’ too, because of the homely fare it has to offer.” 
We may perhaps not consider as “little” the more than nine hun- 
dred pages comprised in the four volumes, which follow the Breviary 
titles of the four seasons. And yet each of the four volumes is in- 
deed very little in size because of the thin but opaque paper, and 
meanwhile is easily read because of the bold and deep type; it is 
flexible in binding and slight in format, fits easily into pocket and 
hands, and really does seem to be little in all respects except its sen- 
sible thoughts for meditation and its most attractive appearance in 
externals. 

(5) Quite the reverse of this “little” is the large volume, with its 
quite lengthy “Meditations,” by Fr. Paul de Jaegher, S.J.° Although 
it is not especially intended for priests, its insistence on the virtue 
of trustfulness may well comfort many a priest in his personal and 
in his official capacity. The author looks on St. Thérése of the Child 
Jesus as “trust’s great heroine” and dedicates his volume to her, 
“whose mission once on our temporal earth, as still in eternal heaven, 
was from every side to rally a legion of trusting souls.” He wishes 
to administer comfort and courage to souls, to make them “as strong 
as possible in this essential and invaluable virtue of trust,” but mean- 
while he also wishes to stress “the exceeding importance to the spiri- 
tual life of that austerity, at once vehement, virile and vigorous, 
which all holiness presupposes ; of that austerity which is richly pro- 
lific of abnegation and self-sacrifice... .” The format is quite the 
reverse of “Pusillum”’ in its large page (containing about six hun- 
dred closely printed words), its thick paper, its inflexible binding. 
Obviously, it is intended for use at home or in chapel, but not on 
train or trolley. It is to be the companion of the priest’s quiet hour 
within the circumscription of his customary haunts. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


5 The Virtue of Trust: Meditations. By Paul de Jaegher, S.J. (P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons). 
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CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM 

“Christian Mysticism,” by Dr. Paul Elmer More (The Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London), is an essay reprinted 
from the author’s book, “The Catholic Faith,” and is an open and 
direct attack on Christian mysticism. Written in Dr. More’s usual 
scholarly manner, it is a sincere explanation of his own views on the 
subject, and as such it should not be discarded lightly, nor should it 
be the occasion of offense to any of its readers. The trouble lies just 
here: Dr. More is a person of strong religious convictions, he is an 
honest and sincere seeker after the truth, he is a scholar; but he is 
not a theologian. He is standing on the threshold, but until he enters 
the door he will not see clearly. 


The author begins his essay by a summing up of the problem of 
mysticism by the Abbé Bremond. He then gives his own definition 
of mystical experience, which he divides into three planes as follows: 
(1) the conviction of supernatural realities accompanied by a sense 
of the illusory nature of the phenomenal world; (2) an immediate 
contact with supernatural reality, whether given (a) through sen- 
suous sights and sounds, or (b) by spiritual communication; (3) 
absorption of the soul in this reality, whether conceived as a pancos- 
mic or a transcendental Absolute. 


Dr. More deals first with the Hellenic and Hellenistic types and 
then with the Christian. He states that, if Plotinus was a mystic, 
then Augustine should be denominated not a mystic in the full sense 
of the word but a quasi-mystic. He thus fails to distinguish that 
H | the former’s mysticism was based on reason, and was therefore nat- 
ural, whereas that of the latter was grounded on faith and revela- 
tion, and so was supernatural. He speaks of the renewed interest 
in the Pseudo-Dionysian treatises in the course of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and defines this theosophy as a mixed mysticism because it 
alternates between the absolute type of a Plotinus or a Cankara and 
the quasi-type of an Augustine. It is this mixed mysticism, he says, 
that we have in mind when we speak in general terms of the mystics. 
He claims that Bonaventura and the long line of mystics after him 
drew their real inspiration from the pagan wells of Neoplatonism, 
again confusing natural and supernatural mysticism. 

Next he attacks St. John of the Cross, and first in his poetry. Is 
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his mingling of divine and human loves in metaphor, he asks, either 
wise or delicate? He expounds briefly the attainment to divine union 
as set forth by this great Saint—that is, the three “nights.” He 
questions whether the complete passivity of St John is not in reality 
quietism. It is plain that the rigorous activity necessary for the at- 
tainment of this passivity, or emptying of oneself, is not understood 
by Dr. More. The problem of the will in conjunction with love also 
seems to trouble our learned author. He does not understand the 
following quotations from St. John of the Cross: “Charity, too, in 
the same way empties the will of all things; for it compels us to love 
God above all, which we cannot do without withdrawing our affec- 
tions from every object” ; and again: “He who loves any other thing 
with God makes light of Him.” 

There is no difficulty here if Dr. More would but consider the 
word “with.” We cannot love God with creatures, but we can love 
God through creatures and creatures through God. As the rays of 
the sun are directed to a pool of water and carry the water back to 
the heavens, so our love for God can travel back to His creatures and 
embrace them, and so carry them back to His embrace. It is all a 
question of through, not with. 

Again Dr. More confuses the laying aside of natural things for 
sacramental use with the benefits of the Eucharist. He asks whether 
there is really any place for the Sacrament of bread and wine in the 
theory at least of a mystic, who so severs the natural from the super- 
natural that the former cannot even be employed as a sign of the 
latter. But the Eucharist is God Himself. Does the mystic shut 
God out of his life? Does he approve of suicide, of not giving his 
body the food necessary for life? What then of the Bread of Life 
to nourish and keep alive the soul? No true mystic of Holy Mother 
Church could ever be confused on this issue. 


We cannot in this short space go into all the questions involved 
in the author’s short treatise, but we should like to say this in clos- 
ing: Dr. More is in many ways a scholar; he has read profoundly ; 
he employs all the phraseology of mysticism—too much so, in fact, 
for one cannot help but compare the complexity of his writing with 
the childlike simplicity of St. Theresa, who is one of the greatest 
mystics and teachers of all time. But Dr. More lacks the foundation 
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of the Catholic religion, without which there is no true knowledge, 
and in point of fact no true mysticism. And he lacks personal ex- 
perience. He writes of what he has read, not of what he has expe- 
rienced. What can he know of spiritual desolation and anguish of 
soul, which is in reality homesickness of the soul for God and which 
he so greatly criticizes, when he has had no experience of this ter- 
rible trial? He does not take into consideration that these super- 
natural experiences are sent by God, and are not capable of attain- 
ment by human methods. He may disapprove of mysticism, but if 
so, then he disapproves of God’s method of dealing with certain 
souls. Mysticism is not a temptation, as he says, but a privilege 
granted by God Himself to a chosen few. Sic est. 


CHaRLEs J. CALLAN, O.P. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 

As might have been expected from the author of “The Spirit of 
Catholicism,” Karl Adam’s treatise on the intellectual and spiritual 
development of St. Augustine is a profound and scholarly work 
(“Saint Augustine, The Odyssey of His Soul,” translated by Dom 
Justin McCann, The Macmillan Co., New York City). His life with 
its sensual pleasures and his spiritual awakening are barely touched 
upon. What we are here concerned with are St. Augustine’s mental 
struggles through the snares and pitfalls of Manichzism, to Neo- 
Platonism, and thence to Catholicism. A truly great mind such as 
his, if it perseveres in its quest, cannot help but find the ultimate 
answer to all life’s problems in God in His Church. The errors that 
St. Augustine had to combat and conquer before he found peace of 
soul are very much the same as many of the present-day heresies. 
And having conquered them, he came to a realization of the tremen- 
dous and sublime meaning of the words “The Mystical Body of 
Christ”—Christ and His Church, Christ and us as living members 
of His Church. Dr. Adam in this tiny volume of fifty-seven pages 
has given us an interesting study of a soul’s journey from error to 
truth. Those who are wandering in an intellectual maze—and there 
are many such—will find this book of value. 


What can a nun austere and blackrobed, who creeps like some dim 
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ghost through the cheerless convent corridors, know of love, and 
laughter, and joy—of the moon, and the stars, and the whispering 
winds? How many non-Catholics feel this way about the Catholic 
Sisterhood! How astounded such would be, if they would read “Our 
Lady’s Choir” (A Contemporary Anthology of Verse by Catholic 
Sisters, edited by William Stanley Braithwaite, with a Foreword by 
the Reverend Hugh Francis Blunt, and an Introduction by Ralph 
Adams Cram, Litt.D., published by Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston, 
Mass.)! For these exquisite verses are love songs, written by the 
world’s greatest lovers—the lovers of Jesus Christ. Some are splen- 
did poems; some gay, lilting melodies; some half-breathed sobs. 
You who with reverent eyes would care to look into the heart of a 
woman and the soul of a nun, read “Our Lady’s Choir.” Catholics 
will find it an inspiration; non-Catholics a rvelation. 


Father Martin J. Scott, S.J., needs no introduction to our readers, 
for few there are who have not read with interest the lucid accounts 
of Catholic doctrine contained in his former books. “Why Catholics 
Believe” is an exposition of the truths of Christianity and of the 
divine origin of the Catholic Church (P. J. Kenedy and Sons). It 
is written with Father Scott’s accustomed logic, clarity and sincerity. 
Because of its modest price, this book makes an excellent addition to 
the pamphlet rack. It is also an admirable volume for priests to 
have on hand to pass out freely to inquiring non-Catholics. 


The most important event in the life of a Catholic is the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. This being so, it is the duty of every Catholic 
to know and to understand the Mass to the best of his ability. “The 
Eternal Sacrifice,” by Louise Doran Ross (The Catholic Education 
Press, Washington, D. C.), is an explanation of the Mass, told in 
a charming, natural manner as one person talking to another. Writ- 
ten so as to be easily comprehended by children, it is yet entirely suit- 
able to the adult mind. Besides the explanation of Holy Mass with 
the accompanying illustrations, there are beautiful little meditative 
studies from the life and passion of Our Lord, and from the lives of 
His Blessed Mother and of some of the Apostles. If this book could 
find its way into many Catholic homes, our churches would be 
crowded on weekdays as well as on Sundays. 
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Joseph Clayton has the true story-teller’s gift of making his char- 
acters flesh and blood and of telling an absorbingly interesting story. 
And what a story he has to tell, and what a hero for his tale is St. 
Hugh of Lincoln (“Saint Hugh of Lincoln,” P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons)! St. Hugh’s early years were spent in the priory of the 
canons regular at Villarbenoit. Here he took the vows of the canons 
regular, was ordained deacon, and then made Prior of St. Maximin. 
While but a youth, he was transported to the mountains of the 
Grande Chartreuse, where he lived the Carthusian life with its rigid 
training in poverty, chastity and obedience. Here it was that he 
learned the self-discipline that was to make of him the glorious 
Bishop of Lincoln and a Saint of Holy Mother Church. Although 
his was the path of sanctity from the beginning, during these long 
years of preparation for the apostolate he had mighty struggles with 
temptations of the flesh, being finally released from this terrible trial 
through the intercession of the old prior Dom Basil, but recently 
dead. These temptations, these struggles, this victory over self made 
of him one who could love and understand all men, and who, when 
he was put in a position of authority, could exercise this authority 
fearlessly, because in his own heart was true humility. Protestants 
as well as Catholics will enjoy this tale of courage and high sanctity, 
and they will regret, as do we, that Mr. Clayton has not written a 
more complete Life of St. Hugh. What he has told us has but 
whetted our appetite for more. 














